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Controls and Protects Inventory! Creates Good Loans! 


Most bankers know Field Warehousing by Douglas-Guardian as a service 
that brings the warehouse to the inventory ... to provide good collat- 


eral for loans. 


Not so many perhaps know how faithfully our service func- 
tions in controlling and conserving inventory. Under present 
conditions of high production, control of inventory often becomes a 
serious problem. It is Douglas-Guardian’s job to account for every bag, r Aap Write f fies File 
barrel, carton, etc., under its custody. 


. It's named “How to Solve a Difficult 
Not a few of our clients have called this inventory control worth more "2 SSRU SD | Financial Problem.” Gives a practical 


to them than the entire cost of our Service. —><= Z, example of Field Warehousing in 

action, illustrated by Financial state- 
When peace comes, Field Warehousing by Douglas-Guardian will no ments, before and after using 
doubt play a big part in liberating dollars from inventory to revive 
civilian production and create jobs. A gcod time to talk it over is now. 


Feld Warehousing Ay Douglas-Guardian 


DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN WAREHOUSE CORPORATION — Nation-Wide Field Warehousing Service 
CHICAGO: Suite 1101, 100 West Monroe Street NEW ORLEANS: 118 North Front Street 


Atlanta Cleveland San Francisco Portland, Ore. Los Angeles Tampa Rochester, N. Y. 
Dallas Memphis Philadelphia Easton, Md. Springfield, Mo. New York Springfield, Mass. 


RECOMMEND THIS PAMPHLET 
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"The Present With a Future” 


Our December cover picture was taken 
in the Seamen’s Bank for Savings, New 
York City. It shows the preparation of 
Christmas Club checks for participants 
in the bank’s club which, incidentally, is 
the largest operated by a single bank 
office: approximately 30,000 members 
saved $2,200,000 during the year. 

The cover is a gentle reminder that 
a War Bond is an ideal gift, not only 
for Clubbers but for anybody. Christ- 
mas Club estimates that of the $420,- 
000,000 accumulated this year, 17 per 
cent, or $71,400,000, is going into Uncle 
Sam’s war chest via the bond route. 


A Little Girl in Brooklyn 


No, we're not getting sentimental. 

The young lady referred to is the 
Brooklyn (New York) miss who wrote 
toan Army corporal out in Camp Cooke, 
California, to thank him for helping 
her brother save money. The non-com 
(Corporal Epwarp JORDAN, ex-banker) 
had set up a company bank and at 
least one young man from New York’s 
trans-East River borough had found 
ita place where his money would keep. 
The child was so pleased that she wrote 
a thank you note. 

There’s a lot more to the story of the 
561st Ordnance Company’s bank than 
this incident, as you’ll find when you 
line up with the GI’s on page 23. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 3) 
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ST A MINUTE—Continued 
Country Banker 


Masse you’re one of the many bankers 
“who are reading, with profit, our new 
‘section, The Country Banker. 

» Maybe you have just been skimming 
‘over it. 

' Maybe you’ve skipped it entirely. 

If so—and if you’re a C.B.—maybe 
)you’ve been missing something. 

Listen: 

“T wish to compliment you on the 
pew department in your magazine, The 
‘Country Banker,” wrote a Michigan 
P bank man. “We have received more 
. benefit from this issue (October),” etc. 

The secretary of a southern state 
bankers association wrote: 

“You are to be congratulated upon 
the new department, The Country 
a ©6Banker. I am sure that this will prove 
"quite interesting and beneficial to bank- 
mm ers throughout the country.” 

Even if you’re not a C.B., maybe 
you’ll be interested, too. See, especially, 
/™ “Merchandising Country Bank Serv- 
ices,” starting on page 53. It’s crammed 
with ideas. 


Wie BANKING’s editor returned from 
a visit to a North Carolina tobacco 
auction, the first thing this department 
wanted to know was: 

“Well, does the auctioneer really 
sound that way?” 

“Like this, do you mean?” replied 
Ye Ed. 

“Fo’t sem-n-nun sem woooo gimme 
eight a eight tate tate a tate woooo 
makut ni’yine a ninanina tinynini 
sode—” 
| When we recovered from our amaze- 
ment (and admiration) we said: 

“Say, you’d better call a stenographer 


"I didn’t want you to feel strange, so I baked 

beans!” (From The Bank Man, published by 

Chicago Chapter, American [Institute of 
Banking) 


“It isn’t global war strategy. . . . He’s fig- 
uring how far we can ride this Sunday and 
still get back on what gas we have in the car” 


and get that in writing before you for- 
get it.” 

So he did—and much else that makes 
more sense. In fact, .the result of his 
labors was not only a translation of 
what you hear on the radio of an eve- 
ning, but also a picture story of how an 
auction is conducted and an account of 
services a bank performs in marketing 
this great American crop. Page 39. 


lt Works Both Ways 


Banxine, perhaps fortunately, is not 
equipped to make its own anecdotes 
so it has to borrow the product of es- 
teemed contemps. For instance, this 
one from “Over the President’s Desk,” 
published by the Madison-Crawford 
Nationa] Bank of Chicago: 

“Out our way,” says the squib signed 
by Corporal L. E. Leavitt, “they tell 
a story of a soldier who was planning 
to cash his War Bonds to take a fur- 
lough. He changed his mind because of 
a dream. 

“Tt seems he was in a fox hole sur- 
rounded by Japs. In the midst of pick- 
ing them off one by one, a sergeant 
tapped him on the back and took his 
rifle away. 

““*What’s the idea, Sarge?’ he asked. 

“*The guy who lent us the money for 
this rifle wants it back,’ was the answer.” 


Mr. Jernigan’s Suggestion 


Is October this department reported 
a suggestion from G. S. JERNIGAN, ex- 
ecutive vice-president of the Merchants 
National Bank of Fort Smith, Arkansas, 
that bankers living near service camps 
get in touch with other bankers’ sons 
who may be in those camps—and a 
bit homesick. He said he’d like to hear 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 5) 
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When Speed Counts 


Today, five times as many tickets are sold on the Southern Railway System 


as were sold before the war—even though fast-moving “war-freights” 
carrying military supplies, arms and ammunition crowd the right-of-way. 


Miany expert railroad accountants and experienced ticket 
sellers have gone to war ... and newcomers replacing them 
face milling throngs at every ticket window in terminals, city 
offices and stations. 


Yet, the busiest offices on the Southern present reports of 
revenue and federal taxes on schedule every day—because the 
complicated task of selling tickets and the even more complex 
task of accounting for them are mechanized with National 
Accounting Machines. 


With them, reports to the general office are made in the least 
possible time . . . for human errors and tedious detail work are 
eliminated by National’s mechanical accuracy and printed figures 
... providing daily cash totals for each ticket seller... and indi- 
vidual totals for card, local, intersystem and interline tickets .. ; 
and a total of revenues received from conductors, dining-car 
stewards, red-caps and baggage men . .. and separate totals of 
Pullman purchases and taxes collected. 


Selling, handling and accounting for railway tickets, compli- 
cated and complex as these things are, are simplified by Nationals 
which conserve man-hours without measure—daily. ... This is 
one of many mechanized National systems built to protect money 
and records for business, industry and Government and, through 
them, the public, 


National Accounting-Bookkeeping Machines are available 
through priorities. Many modern used National Cash Registers 
may also be had for business needs. 


The National Cash Register Company 


DAYTON 9, OHIO 
CASH REGISTERS © ACCOUNTING-BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 


Wherever records are 
kept or money is handled, 
there is need for some 
product of The National 
Cash Register Company 


344 OFFICES IN 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


Our factory at Dayton, 

Ohio, proudly flies the 

Army-Navy "E" with 

three stars * for 

“unceasing excellence" in the production 

of precision instruments and other war 
materiel. 


SYSTEMS INFORMATION e¢ SALES 
SUPPLIES e SERVICE © REPAIRS 
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JUST A MINUTE—Continued - 


from any father who had a son at Camp 
Chaffee, near Fort Smith. 

Well, Wittram K. Durrez, president 
of The First Nation! Bank of Athol, 
Massachusetts, read Mr. JERNIGAN’S 
letter. Mr. DurFeE hasn’t a son at 
Chaffee, but he has a daughter and new 
son-in-law (a lieutenant) there, and he 
so wrote his Arkansas colleague. 

Not only, Mr. DurFEE tells us, did 
Mr. JERNIGAN immediately write to the 
Massachusettes couple inviting them to 
his home and to the bank, but he also 
found them a place to live. 

Mr. DuRFEE sent us a story on the 
incident which appeared in his local 
newspaper. 

“T was so pleased and appreciative,” 
he said, “that I had to tell folks about 
the letter which appeared in your maga- 
zine and about Mr. JERNIGAN’s good 
deed.” 

He enclosed a clipping of the news- 
paper story. We agree that it’s a good 
one. And naturally we’re pleased to 
have been the humble vehicle for mak- 
ing possible a friendly deed. 

Maybe others have acted on Mr. JERNI- 
GAN’S suggestion. Let’s hear from them! 


O.K. With Us, Mr. Arpke! 


V. W. ARPKE, assistant manager of the 
Corvallis, Oregon, branch of The United 
States National Bank of Portland, also 
reads Mr. JERNIGAN’S suggestion, and 
then (we think) improved on it. Writes 
he: 

“At first thought the suggestion con- 
tained in the article seems to have much 
merit, but on second thought it occurs 
to me that for real morale building it 
would be far more effective for the 
banker to send one or two of his secre- 
tries.” 

Mr. ARPKE signed his letter “ Yours 


“Remember the good ol’ days when the 
butcher tried to shove tough steaks off on us?” 
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TWO DOWN AND (?) TO GO 


How are we doing after two full 
years of wartime service? Well, at 
times we wonder. And at times we 
do a little plain and fancy worrying. 
But somehow we manage to keep 
things moving and our service con- 
tinues to be fair. 


Strange to say, we have heard 
fewer complaints since the war 
began. During the pre-war days, 
when we used to bring out orders 
in nothing flat, we regularly heard 
a voice here and there calling for 
faster service, but for the 

past year there hasn't 


been a peep. 


We aren't fooling our- 
selves about our serv- 
ice because we know 


LUXE 


that the absence of complaints is 
due to tolerance on the part of our 
bank customers. This is a good time 
to thank them, and we do. It’s nice 
doing business with people who, 
faced with trying problems them- 
selves, are patient with others. This, 
plus the loyalty of our employees, 
is compensation of a rare sort. 


So here we go on the third lap — 
two years closer to Victory and to 
peacetime standards. We, together 
with others engaged in civilian 
enterprise, look back with 
pride, forward with pur- 
pose, and get ourselves 
set to accomplish a 
little more with a 
little less. The big test 

is coming up! 


CHECK PRINTERS 


Manufacturing plants at 


NEW YORE CLEVELAND 


Under the Old Republic Plan 
insurance on personal loans 
gives economical protection 


to both lender and borrower. 


CHICAGO 


KANSAS CITY 


BONDHOLDERS 
of 
D. & R. G. W. R. R. 
D. & R. G. R. R. 
Rio Grande Western 
Rio Grande Junction 


CREDIT LIFE 
INSURANCE 


COMPANY 
* 


The largest independent 
company exclusively insuring 
the lives of borrowers 


Chicago 


1.C.C. has requested list of security 
holders in connection with pro- 
posed plan of reorganization. 
Bondholders of above should sub- 
mit names and addresses, with 
amounts and issues held to: 


Wilson McCarthy and Henry Swan 
Trustees 


DENVER & RIO GRANDE 
WESTERN R. R. 


1531 Stout Street 
DENVER 1, COLORADO 


“If you want a disguise for the masquerade 
party, why not go as a woman?” 


for more morale” and added, in ink, 
this postscript: 

“From the typing you can see my 
secretary has already gone to lift mo- 
rale.” 


Real Eloquence 


A LITTLE local train in the South was 
moving along at an uncertain pace, 
about two hours late. The passengers 
were not taking very kindly to the delay 
and quite a few of them had plied the 
conductor with questions as to the 
reasons. After he had satisfied every- 
body that it couldn’t be helped he 
launched from the subject of train 
schedules in wartime to the necessity 
for everybody buying bonds. 

His eloquence increased as he went 
along until he was in the middle of a 
very fine talk on the subject of a citizen’s 
duty today and stressing the fact that 
it was the duty of every citizen today 
to purchase bonds and support the much 
greater sacrifices and efforts of the men 
in uniform. He made a profound impres- 
sion on the people in the car, all of whom 
agreed that they had listened to many 
speeches on the same topic but never 
to any that could approach this one in 
logic or sincerity. 


The “ Mutuals” Help Each Other 


Appiyinc the old Yankee maxim, “It’s 
smart to do business with yourself,” 
the savings banks of New York State 
10 years ago set up two agencies, the 
Savings Banks Trust Company and 
the Institutional Securities Corpora- 
tion, designed to provide the banks with 
additiona) liquidity in difficult times. 
The stresses of that day passed, how- 
ever, and as the need for liquidity de- 
creased, the banks broadened the scope 
of both organizations as a means of 
providing other self-services efficiently, 
economically and conscientiously. 
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A booklet summarizing the two in- 
stitutions’ achievements of a decade 
reports that the Trust Company, in the 
10 years, has earned 183 per cent on 
its original capital; part of this has 
been paid in dividends and the re- 
mainder has accumulated in undivided 
profits. he Company (that is, the 
savings banks) has developed an invest- 
ment service, a custody account service, 
correspondent service, savings bank 
money orders, research facilities, trust 
functions, facilities for aiding the re- 
habilitation of real estate. It is also 
trustee for the mutual contributory 
deposit insurance plan maintained by 
the banks. 

Institutional Securities Corporation 
serves the banks in real estate and mort- 
gage interests—servicing, selling, origi- 
nating, rehabilitating bank-owned prop- 
erty and mortgages. 


Mr. Norman’s Autograph 


Major Rap L. THOMAS, now with 
the Eighth Air Force, sends us this 
clipping from the London Daily Sketch: 

“Several American soldiers watched 
the departure of Cabinet Ministers 
and Service chiefs from St. Margaret’s 
Church, Westminster, after the me- 
morial service to Sir Kingsley Wood, 
late Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

“There was momentary excitement 
among the Americans when the slim, 
bearded figure of Mr. Montagu Norman, 
Governor of the Bank of England, and 
close friend of Sir Kingsley Wood, ap- 
peared. ‘You’re Norman of the Bank!’ 
they cried and, producing dollar notes, 
promptly asked for his autograph. 

Mr. Norman smilingly agreed. Asked 
what he had put on the notes he replied: 
‘I wrote on them the value of the dollar 
and my autograph.’” 


The Albert Lea Plan 


Banxers have had a part in the now 
celebrated guinea pig test in post-war 
planning at Albert Lea, Minnesota. 

One of them is ARTHUR R. UPGREN, 
vice-president and economist of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Minneapolis, 
who writes about this unusual under- 
taking in our leading article. 

Mr. UPGREN, among other things, 
tells of the work a bankers’ committee 
did in “measuring and interpreting the 
meaning of liquid purchasing power that 
could convert into effective market de- 
mand the deferred demand for goods 
that was also being built up during the 
war.” 

“Watch Where You’re Growing” be- 
gins on page 21. 
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MONTREAL 


ESTABLISHED 1817 


Provides American Correspondent Banks with modern, experienced service 
—the outcome of 125 years’ successful operation. 
Our Historical Firsts 

First permanent bank in British North America 

First to establish Branch Banking in Canada 

First bank in the capital of Lower Canada 

First bank in the capital of Upper Canada 

First permanent bank west of the Great Lakes 

First institution to provide Canada with a domestic cur-- 
rency (both bills and coinage) 

First bank to assist in financing foreign trade of Canada 

First banker for the Government of Canada 


Inquiries regarding correspondent relationships and our facilities may be 
addressed to any of our American offices or to the Head Office. 


NEW YORK: 64 Wall Street 


CHICAGO: 27 South LaSalle St. 


SAN FRANCISCO: 333 California St. 
HEAD OFFICE—MONTREAL 
Branches throughout Canada and Newfoundland 


ASSETS 


OVER A BILLION DOLLARS 


O3 YEARS OF PEACE 
AND WAR AND GROWTH 


‘Toa wasn’t much of the pres- 
ent U.S. A. mapped in geogra- 
phies on November 20, 1850, when 
the first train steamed forth on what 
today is part of The Milwaukee Road. 
The little five-mile line of 1850 is 
now an 11,000-mile transcontinental 
railroad linking the industrial cities 
of the east and middle west to the 
World ports of the Pacific Northwest. 
Through wars and rumors of wars, 
depressions and 

years of great 

development 


and prosperity, The Milwaukee 
Road has written its share of Amer- 
ican history. 

Today all that our free America 
means is being challenged. And we 
of The Milwaukee Road, in concert 
with the rest of the — are 
helping to fling back that enge. 

fiends and patrons—both 
passengers and shippers—are co-oper- 
atin din limit They, as 
we, know the ur of the situa- 
tion and the importance of the job 
we all have to do. 


THE MILWAUKEE ROAD 


11,000-MILE SUPPLY LINE 
FOR WAR AND HOME FRONTS 
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Jade. 


“Twice the Work 
with 


Fewer People’”’ 


BELL SYND: CATE 


Suburban Heights 


It’s almost a universal condition Tale of 61 Cities 


among banks today—to have to Ir you live in a big city—or even in one 
not so big—you’ll be especially inter- 
carry a heavier load of activity ested in the chart at the bottom of Paul 
Cadman’s article “‘A Weather Eye on 
than ever, with a reduced staff. Deposits.” 
Of course you'll be interested in the 
article, too, which talks about the de- 
In spite of this handicap, the posit boom and the readjustments that 
are inevitable after the war. The charts 
banks of the Nation are continu- give visual proof of just what has been 
happening to deposits in 61 cities during 
ing to carry on beyond what the years of big war production. 
And we venture to predict that you'll 
has been expected of them in be surprised when you see the relative 
positions of the cities. 
the past. The charts, be it said, are the work of 
Bob Bachelor and his assistants in Dr. 
Cadman’s A.B.A. office. 
Notable among these is ‘‘3-1’’, 


War or No War... 


We say it just the same—Merry 
Christmas! 


PHILADELPHIA | 
NATIONAL BANK 


ORGANIZED 1803 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Resources over $750,000,000 


MEMBER OF FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Inter-American trade is vital to the economy and soli- 
darity of our hemisphere. War has both emphasized its 
importance and increased its complexity, 


For this reason current information on economic and 
exchange conditions within the Americas is essential to 
all those engaged in inter-American commerce. Our 
numerous correspondents supply us with such information 
from every commercially important city in Central and 
South America. These same correspondents—leading 
banks in their communities —offer through us special 
facilities for the prompt handling of collections. 

These Chase facilities which are always at the dis- 
posal of our domestic correspondent banks provide a 
valuable service for their own customers. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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THE OUTLOOK FROM WASHINGTON 


Washington, D. C. 
Fourth War Loan 


LANS for the Fourth War Loan, set 
Pe: January, call for still greater 

emphasis on individual participa- 
tion. 

The Treasury’s War Finance Division 
reports that although 47 per cent of all 
persons with income were asked to buy 
bonds in the September drive, as com- 
pared with 24 per cent during the cam- 
paign for the Second War Loan, only 
38 per cent actually bought extra bonds 
in the Third campaign. There is thus a 
need for expanded and improved cover- 
age by the campaigners. 
$40 Billions 

Edward B. Hall, assistant to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, told the 
Investment Bankers Association con- 
vention in New York last month that 
budget estimates indicated the Treasury 
would have to borrow about $40 billion 
in new money during the remainder of 
the fiscal year—that is, until June 30. 

“In accordance with policy,” he said, 
“it will be sought to obtain as much as 
possible from sources outside the bank- 
ing system. So you may expect a drive 
with greater emphasis than ever on 
individual sales, and no Jess emphasis 
than before on sales to insurance com- 
panies and all kinds of institutional 
investors other than the commercial 
banks.” 


Free advertising aids Treasury 


Taz Treasury estimates at $36,- 
000,000 the value of advertising and 
publicity promotion obtained free of 
cost from the broadcasting, news- 
paper, magazine, outdoor advertising, 
motion picture, retailing and other 
industries during the 22 days of the 
Third War Loan. 


Morgenthau on inflation 


Ar a press conference following his 
return from the Mediterranean battle 
front, Secretary Morgenthau was asked 
to state his opinion on inflation, in the 
light of. congressional rejection of his 
tax program. Mr Morgenthau replied: 

“T feel very much more strongly since 
I have been overseas . . . that with 
the national income running at some- 
where over $150 billions a year, now is 
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HERBERT BRATTER 


the time to pay for the war. The soldiers 
are worrying about it. They are worry- 
ing about what kind of an economy 
they are going to come back to... . 
They wonder, are they going to have 
to fight the war and pay for it the rest 
of their lives. And they realize perfectly 
what the situation is. I think that they 
would feel a great deal happier, as I 
would if at least 50 per cent of the war 
were paid for now when we can afford 

In his discussion of invasion currency, 
Mr. Morgenthau was asked whether the 
Italians would charge us occupation 
costs. 

The Secretary replied: 

“We have charges against them; 
they may have charges against us. But 
it will all be in this Allied military cur- 
rency. There are no dollars involved.” 

When a reporter remarked that he 
thought the occupation was usually 
saddled on the invaded, Mr. Morgen- 
thau asked: “In a co-belligerency? I 
don’t know.” 


Patman to study portfolio control 


Fagty next year the House Small 
Business Committee, of which Repre- 
sentative Wright Patman is chairman, 
may look into the question of Federal 
banking agencies’ regulation of bank 
holdings of industria] securities. Many 


small banks are interested in the fact 
that the regulations, stipulating that 
securities which do not conform to 
specified ratings of certain recognized 
manuals may not be held, in effect give 
to the agencies publishing those rating 
manuals a measure of control over the 
capital market. 


Wage-hour law five years old 


Tae Wage-Hour Act, long a center 
of public controversy, has been in 
force five years. About 21,000,000 
workers in interstate commerce or in 
the production of goods for interstate 
commerce in over 500,000 establish- 
ments are covered under the act, 
which provides a minimum wage up 
to 40 cents an hour and time and one- 
half overtime pay after 40 hours per 
week. The act prohibits “oppressive” 
child labor in such industries and 
sets labor standards without discrim- 
ination as to sex, nationality, or race. 


TFR-500 and TFR-300 


Accorpixe to the Treasury’s Foreign 
Funds Control, the information being 
yielded by TFR-500 and TFR-300 has a 
large number of uses of wartime and 
post-war importance. In wartime, infor- 
mation about the ownership of factories 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 12) 


The A.B.A. Committee on Treasury War Borrowing met in Washington with 

Treasury officials recently to make plans for the Fourth War Loan. Around the 

table clockwise, Messrs. Drew, Potter, Spencer, Hall (Treasury), Newell, 
Wiggins, Fleming, Brown, Smith, Edwards 
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The Accepted Reporter on 


Government Contracts and Procedure . . 


Government (Contracts 


CD war LAW SERVICE 


LOOSE LEAF ALWAYS UP-TO-DATE 


Renegotiation? Amendment? Termination? Here is that “red-hot” 
regulation, that latest ruling, that brand-new form, that last-minute 
change or development. For sound planning, accurate decision, trouble- 
free action in wartime business relations with the federal government, 
the safe, the sensible practice is to follow today’s law, today’s procedure 
as set forth in the GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS Unit of the CCH 


War Law Service. 


Loose leaf, kept up to the minute always, it provides at all times the 
“last word” in law or regulation, the very latest in form or ruling. And 
not the bare announcement of its existence, but the full text usually of 
the actual material itself as released by the authorities! 


Subscribers for this Service always know the what-to-do and why-to- 
do-it of Army Procurement Regulations (PR’s), Ordnance Procurement 
Instructions (OPI’s), Navy Regulations, allowable costs, VT loans, 


modification, renegotiation, termination, and all the rest. May we tell 


the whole story? 
Write for Complete Details 


£) CLEARING, HOUSE, ING, 


PUBLISHERS OF LOOSE LEAF LAW REPORTING SERVICES 


NEW YORK 1 CHICAGO 1 WASHINGTON 4 
EMPIRE STATE BLDG, 214 N. MICHIGAN AVE, MUNSEY BLDG, 
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Since 1906, an “‘E”’ for excellence has been 
awarded to units of our fleet, identifying the 
ships and personnel who exceed even the high 
traditions of our Navy in their efficiency of 
operation and maneuver. 

Today the combined Army and Navy Boards 
of Recognition award a similar “‘E” to indus- 
trial workers engaged in war production. 

This coveted emblem of excellence has been 
awarded to the men and women of Davidson 
Manufacturing Corporation as a citation for 
work achieved and as an inspiration to ever in- 
crease production. 


DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
1024-60 West Adams St. Chicago, Illinois 
Offices in principal cities of U. S., Canada, Mexico. 


Manufacturers of Davidson Duplicators, Folding Machines, and Laboratory 
Tested Supplies 


| PRODUCE iT | On A 
The word ‘Davidson’ is a trademark for the combination offset and letterpress duplicating machine 
(and the other products) manufactured by Davidson Manufacturing Corporation. 


OUTLOOK — Continued 


at home is valuable in the allocation of 
procurement orders. Corresponding in- 
formation on enemy-held factories and 
utilities is useful to our bombing mis- 
sions and occupation authorities. 

At the peace table accurate data on 
American investments abroad and for- 
eign investments here will be valuable 
to our delegates. To quote a Treasury 
official: 

Under the present favorable progress of 
the war, the post-war uses of these surveys 
are assuming ever increasing significance. 
No one would expect a business man about 
to engage in large financial transactions to 
approach a conference without gathering the 
fullest possible information about his re- 
lationships with the other persons involved. 
The same principle must be applied by the 
Government of the United States in the 
financial and economic discussions which will 
inevitably occur in the formulation of the 
peace and in conducting the affairs of this 
country after the peace has been made. 


Renegotiation 


Responprvc to congressional senti- 
ment, the Government’s procurement 
agencies have set up a Joint Price Ad- 
justment Board to exercise certain 
authority previously exercised by the 
individual agencies renegotiating war 
contracts. Chairman of the JPAB is 
Detroit Banker Joseph M. Dodge, of 
the War Department. 

This step substituted a formal pro- 
cedure for the informal procedure which 
had been followed by the individual 
price adjustment boards since their 
establishment, and their relationship 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 15) 


WPB Chairman Nelson, appearing before 

the Senate Military Affairs Committee, 

recommended direct government loans to 

industry and dismissal pay for workers 

as cushions for the transition from war to 
civilian economy 
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NATIONAL BANK 
OF DETROIT 


Complete Wartime Banking and Trust Service 


Statement of Condition October 18, 1943 


RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand and Due from Other Banks 


United States Government Obligations, direct or fully guaranteed F 


Other Securities . 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank ; 
Loans: 
Loans and Discounts 
Real Estate Mortgages 
Overdrafts ‘ 
Branch Buildings and Leasehold ‘Improvements 
Accrued Income Receivable—Net 
Prepaid Expense . 


Customers’ Liability Account ot ond Letters of Credit 


TOTAL RESOURCES 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits: 
Commercial, Bank and Savings 
U. S. Government 
Treasurer—State of Michigan 
Other Public Deposits 


Capital Account: 
Preferred Stock 
Common Stock 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 


$104,819,483.60 
 13,938,587.57 
49,649.56 


$854,683,246.34 


226,265,054.19 
5,122,642.86 


_32,065,264.77 


8,500,000.00 
10,000,000.00 
11,500,000.00 


$ 255,972,099.35 


726,770,961.88 
54,445,648.51 
900,000.00 


118,807,720.73 
1,051,535.77 
2,774,291.76 
280,716.66 
3,527,712.24 


$1,164,530,686.90 


$1,118,136,208.16 


38,579,287.66 


Reserves ‘ 4,287,478.84 
Our Liability of of Credit 3,527,712.24 

TOTAL LIABILITIES $1,164,530,686.90 


United States Government Securities carried at $263,785,038.58 in the foregoing statement 
are pledged to secure public and trust deposits and for other purposes required by law. 


sasea 


DIRECTORS 


JAMES S. HOLDEN 
JAMES INGLIS 
*WILLIAM S. KNUDSEN 
ALVAN MACAULEY 
WALTER S. McLUCAS 


HENRY E. BODMAN 
ALBERT BRADLEY 
CHARLES T. FISHER 
*CHARLES T. FISHER, JR. 
*JOHN B. FORD, JR. 


W. DEAN ROBINSON 
R. PERRY SHORTS 
GEORGE A. STAPLES 
R. R. WILLIAMS 

C. E. WILSON 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 
This bank acts as Trustee, Executor and Corporate Agent 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


BUY U. S. WAR BONDS REGULARLY OUT OF INCOME 


*On leave of absence in service of U. S. Government 
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CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 


NATIONAL BANK 
AND [RUST COMPANY 


OF CHICAGO 


Statement of Condition, October 18, 1943 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks 

United States Government Obligations, 
Direct and Fully Guaranteed 

Other Bonds and Securities 


Customers’ Liability on Acceptances 
Income Accrued but Not Collected 


Banking House 


Deposits 
Acceptances 


Reserve for Taxes, Interest and Expenses 
Reserve for Contingencies 
Income Collected but Not Earned 


$ 472,035,742.02 


66,852,417.88 
353,704,821.70 
3,000,000.00 
1,237,574.42 
6,709,588.51 
11,475,000.00 


$2,539,001,381.21 


$2,385,685,229.46 
1,237,574.42 
8,136,967.18 
17,391,160.60 
292,481.80 
50,000,000.00 
50,000,000.00 
26,257 ,967.75 
$2,539,001,381.21 


United States Government obligations and other securities carried at 
$671,783,156.78 are pledged to secure public and trust deposits and for 


other purposes as required or permitted by law 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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OUTLOOK—Continued 


in such matters as the adoption of joint 
statements. 

Among the powers given the JPAB 
is the power to assign any contrac- 
tor to any department for determination 
whether excessive profits have been or 
are likely to be realized from some or 
all of its contracts subject to renegotia- 
tion under the statute. 

At the recent hearing before the 
House Ways and Means Committee, 
the Under-Secretary of War stated: “It 
should be clearly understood that the 
basic reasons requiring renegotiation 
will largely cease with the end of the 
war, and there is no reason that provi- 
sion should not now be made expressly 
providing that the renegotiation statute 
shall not apply to contracts entered 
into after cessation of hostilities.” 


New Cent 


Tue Mint has announced plans for 
resumption January I of coinage of 
one-cent pieces made of a copper al- 
loy, to supersede production of the 
present zinc-coated steel penny. 

The new alloy will contain slightly 
less copper and slightly more zinc 
than the peacetime formula, but the 
coin will be quite similar in appear- 
ance to the traditional cent. 

Because of the enlarged demand 
for one-cent pieces, due to acceler- 
ated business, a demand which has 
strained the facilities of the Mint, the 
zinc-steel coins already produced will 
remain in circulation. However, the 
natural darkening to which the coins 
are subject soon will remove the chief 
source of complaint from the public 
—the similarity of the piece to the 
dime. 


A small business finance bill 


As THIS is written the Senate Small 
Business Committee reveals that a bill 
to create a Small Business Finance 
Corporation will soon be introduced. 
The measure is intended “to encourage 
the free flow of capital into small and 
intermediate-sized commercial, indus- 
trial and mining enterprises. Its terms 
will apply to civilian production, in- 
cluding the reconversion of business 
from war production and inactivity due 
to the war. It would set up a permanent 
instrumentality to induce capital to 
invest in small and intermediate busi- 
hess, with guaranties by the corporation 
which it would establish. 

“The corporation, with an initial 
capital of $100,000,000 would be under 
the management of a board of direc- 
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* NOW IN OUR NEW BUILDING x 


With the completion of our new 30-story Bank and 
Office Building, Dallas, we feel, takes another step 
forward as the Financial Center of the 
Great Southwest. 


MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK 


AT DALLAS MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
* RESOURCES OveER $1.66, © 
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CANADA 
AT WAR 


ATLANTIC 
PATROL 


$ eres Canadian Navy and the Royal Navy are re- 

sponsible for all convoy protection on the vital 

North Atlantic route, assisted by the Air Forces 

of Canada, Britain and the United States. The 

Canadian Navy’s duties in this work have been 

steadily expanded until now nearly half of the 

protection of merchant shipping is provided by 

the Royal Canadian Navy. Canada’s Navy has 

grown since the war’s outbreak from 15 ships to MARRS 8 CEG 

over 550. In 12 months ended March 31st, 150 ships ¥| The British Ambassador, Lord Halifax, 

were added. This year 70 more fighting ships and ‘y| signs the UNRRA agreement at the White 

others of non-combat type will join the Canadian House 

fleet. Two British-built Tribal class destroyers were 

completed for Canada’s Navy in 1942; 2 more are iat 

now building in Britain, others in Canada. y| tors consisting of five members of the 
| Board of Governors of the Federal 

Reserve System. Present officers and 


T RO Y A L BAN employees of the Federal Reserve Sys- 


tem and Reserve banks would conduct 


OF CANADA . its affairs.” 


Thus would be set up a permanent 
Head Office - Montreal New York Agency - 68 William Street Bul ow 


system to lend business long-term capi- 
| This advertisement is published in the belief that our American neighbors y 


will be interested in the facts presented. More detailed information is avail- tal. Whether the Federal Reserve Board 
able on request to The Wartime Information Board, Ottawa, Canada. will welcome this plan remains for 


hearings to reveal. 


7/7, Post-war foreign trade 


WY 
Y- 


y Tue Commerce Department recently 
released a speculative monograph on 
Y UZ post-war foreign trade in which it points 
out that such trade immediately after 
the war must continue to manifest 
many of its wartime features. 
Among those concerned with post- 
ink—save on Yy 
war problems, although perhaps less 
: so among the general public, it is now 
commonplace that shortages of both 
essentials and nonessentials cannot be 
immediately made good; that the dis- 
tribution of purchasing power among 
the nations will have little relation to 
the distribution of needs; and that ra- 
tioning, allocations, price control, and 
exchange restrictions must be con- 
tinued during the interim period, if gross 
Burroughs Discount Purchase Plans injustices and possibly a disastrous 
vailable plain or carbonized; single or 1920-21 lines are to be avoided. 
double wound; in any size or width. ze 7 “ 
Save money on cash register check rolls “Tn the immediate post-wat years, 
states the Department, “exports will 


through Burroughs Discount Purchase 
Som Call oom local Burroughs office. Lo $ not be a wholly welcome outlet for the 


Cost You Less Through 


er write direct to Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. American economy. Foreign demand 


will compete with that in this country 

4 for the still scarce supply of goods and 
Burroughs will contribute, as it did in 1919 and 
1920, to the danger of inflation. Despite 

SUPPLIES FOR BUSINESS MACHINES \Alaen cca r= these disadvantages, a large volume of 
— “’ exports will be necessary to restore 
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economic life abroad, and will be de- 
sirable, in a more narrow sense, as a 
means of holding open trade channels 
for the longer run. 

“Many foreign countries will be able 
to finance wholly or partly their ex- 
traordinary requirements of American 
goods after the war. . . . Other coun- 
tries, including several of our most im- 
portant allies and probably all of the 
enemy countries, may require substan- 
tial assistance in paying for their relief 
needs. This may be in the form of of- 
ficial and private aid, continuing lend- 
lease shipments, government credits and 
loans, or various combinations of these 
methods. Dollars may also be provided 
through stabilization operations in sup- 
port of foreign currencies. 

“Whatever the methods of providing 
assistance, it is likely that foreign trade 
will continue to be on an abnormal 
basis in the immediate post-war years. 
Unless obligations now clearly recog- 
nized as disregarded, the volume of ex- 
ports will be greatly influenced and 
largely determined by a balancing of 
needs against supplies rather than by 


ability to pay.” 


Banking statistics 


Tae number of active banks in the 
United States declined from 14,815 to 
14,661 in the year ended June 30, 
1943. Total assets increased from 
$92,260,000,000 to $117 252,000,000. 
U.S. direct and guaranteed securities 
held by the banks increased from $30,- 
300,000,000 to $57,900,000,000. 
Loans on real estate declined slightly, 
as did other loans, including over- 
drafts. 


Government surplus goods 


Ix AN interim report to Congress on 
November 1 on the disposal of govern- 
ment surpluses after the war, the House 
Small Business Committee makes the 
following recommendations: 

(1) The Congress should not pass 
any legislation which will have the 
net effect of delaying for a long inter- 
val the establishment of some central 
agency to handle the management and 
ultimate disposal of government-owned 
surplus property; 

(2) The Congress should immediately 
pass adequate legislation creating such 
a central agency; 

(3) The Congress should provide the 
agency, thus created, with a specific 
declaration of policy to govern its ac- 
tions which will provide the maximum 
degree of protection and encourage- 
ment to: 


December 19438 


Manpower shortage is a problem in handling the increased figure- 
work confronting every bank in the country today. Due to War condi- 
tions, the customary commercial banking transactions have greatly 
increased. Added to this increased work, have been the complications 
of Ration Banking and most recently Pay-As-You-Go Tax bookkeep- 
ing for those banks selected as depositories for these taxes. 


Monroe machines are at work in banks all over the country; they 
are saving time and manpower in their fast and accurate production 
of figures. If additional Monroe equipment is needed to relieve man- 
power shortage on bank transacti ~ , ‘hat are essentially War work, 
application for priority may be made. 

In the meantime, through a nation-wide system of Monroe-owned 
branches, Monroe offers you these two definite services to keep your 
machines at work: Guaranteed Mechanical Maintenance through 
regular inspections by trained mechanics who keep your Monroes 
operating efficiently, and Expert ae of your Wartime Figure 
Work and Forms to give you 
the fullest use of your Monroe 
equipment. 

Phone your nearest Monroe 
Branch, or write us for full details 
about Monroe Wartime Service. 
Monroe Calculating Machine Com- 
pany, Inc., Orange, New Jersey. 


Machines N ROE 
Adding, Bookkeeping 
and Checkwriting 
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20 YEARS OF PROTECTION 


NU 
T AND CHOCOLATE COMPANY 


MANUF 
ACTURING NUT CONFECTIONERS 


Mr. 
President 
redit Ind 
tes emnity Company 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Dear Mr, McFadden: 
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old insurance 
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AMERICAN 
CREDIT INDEMNITY 
COMPANY 


oF New Yor«K 


~SUarantees 


WILKES-BARRE. pa 


(a) Manufacturers, now in business; 

(b) Distribution firms, now in busi- 
ness; 

(c) Returning servicemen; 

(d) Persons currently employed in 
all lines of industry; 

(e) The taxpaying group. 


SWPC’s new loan system 


Many bankers are not yet familiar 
with the operation of the Smaller War 
Plants Corporation’s new loan system, 
which went into operation in Novem- 
ber. Under this system SWPC’s regional 
loan agents enter into repurchase agree- 
ments up to 100 per cent with banks 
on loans of $25,000 or less, where banks 
agree to close and service the loans. 
The interest rate is 4 per cent on that 
part of the loan which is carried at the 
risk of the SWPC, with the banks pay- 
ing SWPC 1 per cent per annum as a 
repurchase charge. 

Upon meeting the necessary require- 
ments, the applicant is asked to desig- 
nate a specific bank in the community 
from which he would like to make the 
loan. The applicant and the SWPC loan 
agent then go to the bank together, 
arrange for the loan, and the SWPC 
enters into a repurchase agreement. 

Regulations provide: 

(1) All applications, where more than 
25 per cent of the loan will be used to 
pay any financial institution, lending 
agency, fixed or other funded debt re- 
tirement, must be sent to the Washing- 
ton office for action by the directors. 

(2) The applicant must absorb all out- 
of-pocket expenses for closing the loan. 

(3) The borrower must state that he 
has not paid, and will not pay, any fee, 
commission, or bonus for getting the 
loan. 

(4) The bank must pay the repur- 
chase agreement charge of 1 per cent 
per annum at the end of each quarter. 

(5) The bank must agree to exercise 
reasonable supervision over the bor- 
rower’s activities affecting the loan. 


At Moscow, Messrs. Ping-Sheung, Hull, 
Molotov and Eden reached momentous 
decisions 
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TORONTO. Canning 
In any firm, a 50th Anniversary isa remarkable 
achievement but, because American Credit is an 
¥. your 50th Anniversary assumes 
American Credit is now an " 
pany", and insurance compani' 
only by honorable Services... by excellent reputa~ 
tion in the business Community. Our own 18 years of 
relationship is testimony of our Confidence in both 
the financial Strength and Character of your Company, 
While offering my Congratulations, I should 
also like to extend my best wishes for the continued 
Success of American Credit in the years ahead. 
Very truly 
PERN TER TA ATE CO. 
‘ 
am easy, 
Paymen 
HARRIS & EWING 
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BANKING SERVICE 
FOR THE JOB AHEAD 


LL Americans agree that our first great job is to 
A back up the men in the fighting forces. But 
fathers and mothers and friends of those at the front 
know that in the back of the minds of these fighting 
men is always the question of the jobs they will 
have when they come back. It is a matter of present 
morale that our soldiers and sailors should know 
that those at home are doing everything possible to 
develop practical plans for converting war produc- 


tion into equally successful peace-time production. 


The banks of this country are actively participat- 
ing in this effort. Officers of Bankers Trust Company 
have had wide experience in handling war-produc- 
tion loans and are giving continuous study to post- 


war conditions. We offer our services to business 


executives who are planning their post-war financing 
and to officers of correspondent banks in connection 


with post-war problems. 


BANKERS [RUST COMPANY 
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with a PUNCH 


A Reserve Guard platoon demonstrates a ‘'Spear-head 
Wedge” formation used in crowd control 


{below} Reserve Guardettes show their proficiency at 


semaphore drill... a useful means of emergency com- 
munication 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE DOING THEIR PART 


INSTALLMENT TWO* 


A year ago we first told the story of Beechcraft employees. 
We told of their spirit of personal sacrifice and extra con- 
tribution to the war effort. Here is that story’s continuation. 


The production records of which they were so justi- 
fiably proud a year ago have been shattered. Voluntary 
investments in War Bonds have been increased to more 
than 22% of our total gross payroll. Hundreds of Beech- 
crafters with a supercharge of enthusiasm and energy and 
loyalty have maintained the ranks of the Beechcraft Reserve 
Guard, some of whom are shown in these pictures of their 
Second Annual Review. These men and women voluntarily 
drill and practice in their free time so that they may be 
ready to cope with any catastrophe or emergency that may 
arise, whether caused by fire, sabotage, or act of God. They 
have sworn to protect life, war material, and the plant, in 
the interest of the war effort. They come from all depart- 
ments of the Beechcraft organization, serve without pay, 
and buy their own uniforms. 


It’s a grim slogan that these people with a punch have 
adopted. But war is a grim business. And their record 
proves that they mean it when they say, 


“LET’S KILL ‘EM WITH PRODUCTION” 


*to be continued until Victory 
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Watch Where You're Growing 


ARTHUR R. UPGREN 


Mr. UPGREN, vice-president and economist of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Minneapolis, had an important 
part in the post-war community planning survey at Albert 
Lea, Minneapolis, discussed in this article. Groups inter- 
ested in the survey included the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, 
the Committee for Economic Development of which Mr. 
UPGREN is vice-chairman, the School of Business 
Administration of the University of Minnesota, and 

the Minneapolis Reserve bank. 


OMMUNITY planning for 
4 the post-war period is 
proceeding vigorously in 
the United States. One plan 
has been developed by the 
community of Albert Lea, 
Minnesota. That plan has now 
been published by the United 
States Chamber of Commerce 
and the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development. What is 
the nature of this plan that is 
commanding widespread at- 
tention? What is the part that 
bankers and banking play in 
such work? 
There are now emerging 


from our total war economy - 


two facts that have great 
significance for the peace econ- 
omy that is to come. These 
two facts, viewed as forces 
that are steadily growing in 
magnitude, present what may 
perhaps properly be called the 
major economic problem that 
will face the United States 
when the war is won. 

The first of these facts can 
best be described as the grow- 
ing liquidity that is being built 
up in the United States as long 
as price control is reasonably 
successfully maintained. It can 
perhaps best be explained by 


reference to the figures issued by the Department of 
Commerce that measure the savings of the American 
people during the years of war. The estimates are that 
in 1940 the savings of the people of the United States 
amounted to somewhat more than seven billion dollars; 
in 1941 to more than 12 billion dollars; and in 1942 to 
about 26 billion dollars. The Department of Commerce 
has tentatively estimated that the figure for the present 
year may exceed 35 billion dollars. 
These savings consist of accumu- 
lation on many accounts—the 
principal ones being ownership of 
increased bank deposits, holdings 
of War Savings Bonds, and the 
repayment of debt which yields 
an improved post-war borrowing 
position for all who make such 
repayments now. 
The second important fact is 
deferred demand. By this is meant 
deficiencies in goods that the 
American people want and should 
be able to pay for after the war 
that are inexorably aggregating to 
large totals during the wartime 
years when we must do without 
many kinds of goods—especially 
those made of “precious metals.” 
Some estimates of this deferred 
demand already accumulated 
range upwards of $50 billion. 
Thus it is pointed out that for our } 
nation as a whole if very high 
savings rates are maintained and 
if War Bonds are increasingly @ 
purchased and if effective price 
control continues, there are forces 
developing that may yield a 
favorable outlook for business 
after the war. In brief, the forces 
are (1) growing savings and (2) 
goods shortages. That they may 
help yield the result we want has 
one great requirement—continued 
success for our control over prices. 
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Albert Lea’s Broadway during business hours. The heart of 
the city’s business section is shown in the panels on page 21 


But calculations of the size-order of such forces run- 
ning in large figures are always made for the national 
economy and it is right and proper to ask the question, 
“Can these and other forces that will determine in part 
the business and employment outlook after the war be 
measured in terms that can be comprehended by the 
people who work and are busy along the ‘ Main Streets’ 
of America?” 

Such an experiment has been made at Albert Lea, 
Minnesota, and in the work as well as in the interpreta- 
tion of it bankers played an important part. In that com- 
munity an investigation was made that had for its 
primary objective the determination of the numbers of 
the labor force that the community would want em- 
ployed after the war and the number of workers that 
the employers in the community thought they could 
employ. 

This investigation, however, did not run only in 
terms of the employment job the community would 
want to do and estimating the employment job that 
could be done. Rather, the investigation first measured a 
number of factors that are prerequisite to making any 
reasonably sound estimates for the amount of employ- 
ment and volume of business that the community could 
expect at the war’s end. 


Is THIS investigation an important phase was the work 
of a bankers’ committee in measuring and interpreting 
the meaning of liquid purchasing power being accu- 
mulated that could convert into effective market de- 
mand the deferred demand for goods that was also 
being built up during the war. 

The procedure at Albert Lea was found to be fairly 
simple in its execution once comprehension prevailed 
as to what was being measured and for what purpose 
such facts were being accumulated. The measurement of 
the post-war labor force that would want employment 
was easily done. But before turning to the most difficult 
task of estimating the number of jobs that could be 
provided by Albert Lea’s 450 employers, certain basic 
facts were measured. The first of these basic facts was 
the measurement of post-war purchasing power that 
was being accumulated. A finance committee consisting 
of representatives of the banking institutions in the city 
undertook this inquiry. They measured the increase in 
liquid assets accumulated in the community during the 
wartime period (from 1941 to 1943) and recorded the 
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amount of indebtedness repaid by the members of the 
community in the same period. In their calculations of 
purchasing power were included only the increases in 
demand and time deposits of their customers, and the 
value of War Savings Bonds that had been purchased, 
and the increases in deposits in credit unions. Only these 
items were considered as sources of liquid purchasing 
power, and other items such as increase in cash value of 
life insurance and other securities owned were excluded 
because of the belief that these more permanent assets 
should be steadily maintained and not regarded as 
disposable assets. In addition the committee measured 
the reduction of indebtedness including credit union 
loans, consumer instalment debt, charge accounts, 
reductions in farm and urban real estate debt, in per- 
sonal finance company loans, and in short-term farm 
credit. Out of these calculations came a single figure 
representing what was considered the surplus liquid 
wartime savings of the community that would repre- 
sent command over goods after the war. In this way 
the gain in liquidity of the community was measured 
at $9,597,800, and of course it is continuing to in- 
crease. 

In addition to this investigation by the finance com- 
mittee, other facts were established. A survey was 
made of the volume of consumers’ durable goods of all 
kinds, and construction items and farm equipment as 
well, that the people of Albert Lea and the farmers of 
Freeborn County — the trading area—planned to buy 
when such goods would again be available. 


Tus survey covered such items as automobiles, house- 
hold equipment of all kinds, as well as new houses and 
farm buildings, radios, refrigerators, washing machines 
and a large number of other items. The total value of 
this demand was placed at $12,777,470. This of course 
was wholly exclusive of demand increase for non- 
durable goods and inventory accumulations. 

These investigations into the markets after the war 
that the business men and smaller industries in Albert 
Lea could expect were tempered by asking careful re- 
ports on how payment was to be made and the level of 
income for each estimate of planned post-war purchases. 
As a result of these requirements the post-war demands 
of the community could be tested as to their reasonable- 
ness relative to income, and even more important, as to 
their reasonableness in light of the method of payment 
purposed. The methods of payment to be indicated 
included the amount of payment to be made out of 
current income, out of accumulated deposits, by bor- 
rowings and out of the proceeds of War Bonds. Bankers 
who have reviewed these data express satisfaction that 
the terms of payment proposed by the would-be pur- 
chasers reflect bankable terms. As a corollary result, the 
bankers of Albert Lea now possess rather definite 
impressions of the kinds and volume of lending business 
—out of the picture during the war—that they may 
expect to be available in the post-war period. 

In addition it is highly interesting to note that in 
this survey (as well as in other surveys that already 
have been completed in Minnesota) major reliance for 
financing purchases after the war is placed upon current 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 77) 
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The Thrift Corporal 


outfit have their own company bank, with checks, 
deposit slips and passbooks. And they’re using it, 
too. 

The idea for the bank came to Corporal Edward 
Jordan of the 56ist Ordnance Company H.M. (TK), 
Camp Cooke, California, while he was on maneuvers in 
the desert last Summer. Before joining the Army, 
Corporal Jordan was with the Lincoln Alliance Bank and 
Trust Company of Rochester, New York, and had been 
an American Institute of Banking member for 12 years. 

When he enlisted he was told by the recruiting officer 
that bankers and insurance men weren’t essential in this 
man’s Army—but there are those who’ll disagree, Sarge, 
there are those who’ll disagree. 

“T was in the service only a short time,” reports 
Corporal Jordan to BANKING, “when I realized that the 
facilities of a bank are needed more by soldiers than by 
most civilians, because of the hurried life the service men 
lead and the conditions under which they live. They are 
in constant danger of losing their money, and they are 
harassed on the one side by the gamblers and on the 
other by the chronic borrowers. 


Trentit to a banker’s idea, the GI’s in a California 


As a result I approached our commanding officer, 
Lieutenant L. M. Showalter, while we were on desert 
maneuvers last July, with a banking plan for the com- 
pany. He gave me his fullest cooperation and the com- 
pany bank was put into operation on August 30. 

“Each depositor gets a passbook in which his deposits 
are added and his checks subtracted, so that his book is 
always in balance. He may deposit or withdraw every 
Friday and on payday, whenever that falls. He is also 
supplied with checks and deposit tickets. In case of an 
emergency he may receive his money in a matter of 
minutes. 

“When the bank began operating on August 30 with 
only some 20 men participating, I was somewhat dis- 
couraged and considered dropping the plan. Then a few 


The soldiers’ bank uses mimeographed checks (simulated 
below) and deposit slips. The pass book (right, actual 
size) is a folded card, ruled inside for the entries 
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days later I received a letter from a little girl in Brooklyn 
thanking me for helping her brother save—and I felt 
encouraged! She said the whole family was so pleased, 
and her mother had even stopped worrying about him. 

“This made me feel so good that I decided then and 
there to go ahead with the bank even if this boy was my 
only depositor and the bank helped only him get ahead. 

“However, a few weeks later the number of depositors 
had jumped to around 85, or almost half the company, 
and the balance was up in the thousands. The master 
account is carried with a branch of the Bank of America 
here on the post. 


“ 

Or course this isn’t my regular job and must be 
sandwiched in between my other duties. However, it is 
my belief that i¢ would be an excellent plan if some 
provision could be made in the Table of Organization for 
all the companies in the U. S. Army to have a banking 
corporal, just as there is a man to hand out mail. He 
should be a man with some banking experience, one who 
would operate this same banking plan and whip up the 
men’s enthusiasm for saving regularly. It would be a 
great thing for the men, the Government, and the banks, 
as a number of men will no doubt use this plan to 
accumulate a post-war stake.” 

The 56ist Ordnance Company bank makes no loans. 
Its primary purpose is to help soldiers stretch their pay 
through the month and to teach them thrift. 

“This is the highest paid Army in history,” observes 
Corporal Jordan, “and it seems to me that we should 
encourage our men to save. I have tried to point out to 
them that while they are very conscious of the fact that 
they are receiving only a fraction of the pay they got in 
civilian Jife, their personal expenses have also experi- 
enced just as radical a reduction. Many men who found 
it impossible to save as civilians may now find that they 
can do so in the Army, with a little encouragement.” 
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A Weather Eye pre Deposits 


PAUL F. 


“It is not too soon to anticipate the post-war adjust- 
ments,”” says the Economist of the American Bankers 
Association in this article. 


volume of bank deposits has not only reached an 

} all-time high in the United States, but it continues 

to increase week by week. There are at least five 

things which can be said with certainty about these 
deposits: 

1, They are purchasing power. Although they do not 
circulate quite as freely as currency, they are employed 
in the transaction of about 90 per cent of the nation’s 
business. 

2. According to present estimates based on a limited 
survey, approximately 70 per cent are owned by business 
enterprises of all types: industry, agriculture, trade and 
commerce. The remaining 30 per cent are owned by 
individuals. 

3. As long as the war lasts, and for that period of 
peace during which the Government pursues a policy 
of deficit financing, the volume of deposits will con- 
tinue to increase. 

4. It is not likely that there will be any substantial 
reduction in the volume of deposits during the next 
decade. 

5. In the period immediately following the close of 
the war there will be considerable shifting of these 
deposits as between the communities which are served 
by banks. 


Aurnovcx these deposits are for the most part the 
product of Treasury war financing, they are subject to 
FDIC assessment. This burden was partially relieved by 
recent legislation, under which this charge is deferred 
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until the Government spends the proceeds of the loans, 
and its checks to individuals return to the banking sys- 
tem. The effect of the War Loan Account, which has 
been in operation since the First World War, is essen- 
tially to enable the banks to purchase government 
bonds on the instalment plan. It also makes it possible 
for them to settle with the Government on an instal- 
ment basis for the cash purchases of new government 
issues which their depositors have made. 

Many bankers remember the shifts in deposits that 
took place after the First World War. Those movements, 
accompanied by drastic declines in commodity prices 
and a major business depression, accounted for certain 
critical banking difficulties. There is, then, good reason 
for an analysis of the present deposit situation and some 
forethought as to the near-term future. 

Exclusive of inter-bank items, deposits of all banks 
in the United States increased $36 billions in the three 


years from June 30, 1940 to June 30, 1943. During that: 


time the total rose from $60.6 billions to $96.3 billions. 
In the same three years currency outside the Treasury 
and the Federal Reserve banks increased from $7.8 
billions to $17.4 billions. Reliable estimates indicate that 
this deposit bulge could touch $150 billions by the end 
of 1945; it could reach a substantially larger amount. 
The country bank which has not more than doubled its 
deposits since June 30, 1940 is well below the average 
for the United States as a whole. 

There are only a few ways in which this deposit struc- 
ture can be reduced: (a) the Treasury can redeem its 
securities held by the banks or the Federal Reserve 
banks; (b) banks could sell their government securities 
to the general public—that is to say, to their deposit- 
ors; (c) banks could sell stock to the public; (d) sale 


PERCENTAGE INCREASE IN DEMAND DEPOSITS, ADJUSTED;* 
OF MEMBER BANKS OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
JUNE 30, 1940 - JUNE 30, 1943, BY RESERVE CITIES 
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PERCENTAGE INCREASE IN DEMAND 
DEPOSITS, ADJUSTED* OF COUNTRY 
BANK MEMBERS OF FEDERAL RESERVE 
SYSTEM, JUNE 30, 1940 - JUNE 30, 1943 
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of gold to the public for hoarding or for use abroad. 

None of these suggested remedies is likely to be ap- 
plied in the near term. In fact, with $25 billions, current 
redemption value, of War Savings Bonds outstanding 
and redeemable on short notice, the Treasury may have 
to sell additional securities to the banks in order to meet 
these demand liabilities. Under such circumstances the 
public would not be greatly interested in buying the 
government securities now owned by the banks. Clearly, 
the prospects are for continued heavy government ex- 
penditures in the months following the war, and this 
will make it politically inexpedient to reduce the na- 
tional debt by taxation. Bank stocks have recently been 
sold to the public, but they are not a type of investment 
which attracts a large following, and total sales in the 
near-term future are not likely to make a dent in the 
billions of war created deposits. As to sales of gold or the 
resumption of specie payments, its influence on deposits 
would probably be offset by reductions in the circula- 
tion of currency. 

All in all, it is evident that deposits are not likely to 
be substantially reduced in the first decade after the 
war. Since they must be owned by somebody, either 
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individuals or business enterprises, they will be certain 
to remain in some bank, somewhere. Their ownership 
may change often but the new owners will deposit them 
again. Only a small percentage will be turned into cur- 
rency and hidden in the old sock under a brick in the 
fireplace. What one bank loses in deposits, another will 
gain. What one community loses in deposits, another 
will gain. 


Tae real concern of the banker today must be for the 
future of deposits in his particular bank. If he is in a 
community which has been heavily engaged in the pro- 
duction of war materials or a center for the concentra- 
tion of troops, he should be studying the prospects of a 
considerable movement in population after the declara- 
tion of peace. If he has followed sound banking proce- 
dures he need not be alarmed over this situation, but he 
should take steps to forecast it in as much detail as 
possible. How does his community make a living? What 


-does it buy? What does it sell? Will there be major 


changes in these situations during the war and after the 
war? If his community is buying more from others than 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 79) 
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Post-War Home Club News 


JOHN L. COOLEY 


rospects of extensive post-war home building offer 
merchandising possibilities now. 

Some financial institutions, anticipating the demand 
for mortgage money when construction bans are lifted, 
have already pointed their sights at the prospective 
owner, with the purpose not only of financing him but 
of helping him get the best possible home for his money. 

“Save now for that post-war home of your own,” they 
tell him. “Save now, while you’re making money—while 
the saving is good. And plan to build well.” 

Of course home ownership has always been a major 
goal of savers, but today its attractiveness is increased 
by the glowing prospects of Tomorrow’s House as “the 
finest ever,” and its importance is emphasized by the 
service that saving, whether in cash or War Bonds, can 
perform in providing a haven for excess income. 

Tried and true purpose. saving plans are being re- 
vamped to meet the day’s needs, and interesting varia- 
tions have appeared, some sponsored by banks, others 
by manufacturers. One of the former is the Peoples 
Home Ownership Savings Club, organized by Harold R. 
Fletcher at the Peoples Bank of Cumberland, Mary- 


FF: banks interested in mortgage investments, the 
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The Meriden (Connecticut) Savings Bank publishes this bro- 
chure “in the interests of Meriden people who are dreaming of 
a home after the Victory is won” 


“OF TOMORROW 


Suggestions 


BANKING asked several manufacturers of building 
material and home equipment what they could 
contribute, in speakers, films and other educa- 
tional material, to meetings of home ownership 
clubs. Here are a few possibilities: 

AMERICAN Brass Company—Will make avail- 
able to club members its booklet “Copper, Brass & 
Bronze.” May also have slide films and speakers. 

ANTHRACITE INDUSTRIES, Inc.—Has a 16 mm. 
sound film, 18 minutes’ running time, describing the 
mining and preparation of coal as well as the types of 
equipment that burn it. Also has a number of booklets 
and can furnish speakers. 

Devore & RayNoLps Company, Inc.—Some of 
its representatives are equipped to give a half hour 
presentation on “Styling with Color.” 

Homasote Company—Sound motion pictures, 
and a speaker if possible. 

JoHNS-MANVILLE CoRPORATION—Can provide 
speakers on residential building materials. 

NATIONAL MINERAL Woot AssociaTIon—W ill 
fill requests for a Bureau of Mines booklet on home 
insulation. 


land, and described in last month’s BANKING. This club 
meets monthly and has programs on home-building 
problems. Its speakers include representatives of na- 
tionally known makers of building materials and equip- 
ment, for a major objective of the club is to educate 
future home builders in the sound, durable construction 
that will be the security behind the mortgage. 

After publishing the November article BANKING 
sought the reaction of bankers to Mr. Fletcher’s idea. 

“Most interesting,” ‘very interesting,” ‘much im- 
pressed,” “very fine idea,” ran the replies, even though 
in many instances the writers went on to say that they 
thought a similar plan would not work in their com- 
munities. Some, however, said they were giving it care- 
ful consideration; others, that a similar plan had been in 
their own minds and was still in the exploratory stage. 
There was a general opinion that no plan involving the 
purchase of War Bonds should be dependent upon cashing 
those bonds for the down payment. 


Nomerous bankers thought the club plan, although 
excellent, would work best in the relatively small com- 
munity. A few suggested that if national banks are to 
participate extensively in post-war home financing, the 
mortgage limitations under present Federal laws would 
require revision. Some felt that whatever possibilities 
the plan might have, it might be difficult to undertake 
now, in view of the manpower crisis and the great 
expansion in operating routine. One banker thought it 
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HOME OWNERSHIP SAVINGS CLUB 


Membership Register 


MAME PRESENT ADDRESS 


This is the enrol- 


NAME PRESENT ADORESS 


Own Home At Present: Yes No Incumbered: No 


ment form used by 


Own Lot Neo Free of Lien: Yes No 


the Peoples Home 


To Remodel Present Home: Yes [) No 1) 
To Purchase Existing Home: Yes) No 1) 


Ownership Savings 
Club, established by 
the Peoples Bank 
of Cumberland, 
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would be impossible to forecast the need for homes im- 
mediately after the war, or to get assurance that any 
forecast could be substantiated. Exception was also 
taken to an implication that FHA would be functioning 
indefinitely after the war; however, it might be men- 
tioned that FHA’s services are not essential to mortgage 
lending. 

In general, it develops that there are three reasons 
why banks making mortgage investments are interested 
in the possibilities offered by new housing, come 
peacetime. 

First, the “save for your own home” plan, whatever 
form it takes, brings people into the bank, makes new 
friends, opens new accounts, and is the source of con- 
siderable “feeder” business. 

Another reason, obviously, is the prospect of a mort- 
gage loan when the saver is ready to build or buy. 


The third reason operates over the long term, and 
_carries much weight with banks. By taking a current in- 
terest in post-war housing, the potential lender is mak- 
ing sure that it keeps abreast of changes in the building 
and equipment industries. Even if the “dream home of 
tomorrow” doesn’t quite come up to some of the current 
predictions, banks find it advisable to keep a finger on 
trends in construction, materials, equipment and design. 
When building time arrives, and especially if a boom 
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develops, the mortgagee will want to have technical 
knowledge that will be useful—perhaps surprisingly use- 
ful—when the plans and specifications for post-war 
homes are dropped on the loan committee’s table. 


Meanwune, BANKING heard from other banks that 
are actively promoting post-war home financing. 

Numerous institutions throughout the country are 
acting as the financial agent for savers who are accumu- 
lating funds as members of the Homasote Company’s 
Own-Your-Own Home Club. This manufacturer of 
“precision built” homes is using strategically located 
department stores as sales channels, equipping each 
store with a scale model house. Banks in the communi- 
ties or trade areas are cooperating in the plan. 

Some banks have developed and are promoting their 
own home-saving facilities, usually, though not neces- 
sarily, with FHA insurance in view. But in all cases, it 
appears, the post-war home-building program is being 
based on the amortized mortgage, regardless of FHA tie-in. 

The Meriden (Connecticut) Savings Bank is one in- 
stitution that is currently doing an active promotion job, 
for its “ Easy-As-Rent”’ mortgage plan. In its lobby the 
bank has two model homes, complete in every detail, 
and visitors are reminded: “ Now is the time to save for 
your home of tomorrow.” 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 86) 
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Accounts Receivable — 


Mr. PERErRA is a loan officer of The First National 
Bank of Boston, which has been a pioneer in accounts 
receivable financing. 


the intervals of worrying about the problems of the 
[= most commercial bankers have found a little 
time to worry about the problems of the peace. The 
problems of a commercial banker, if he is doing his job 
properly, will be bound up with those of his customers, 
and it should, therefore, be profitable to consider how 
these customers will be situated when the transition 
from war to peace arrives. 

A large proportion of businesses will find themselves 
entering this transition period with heavy inventories, a 
good part of which are suited only for war production; a 
big volume of war production contracts, either canceled 
or with the threat of cancellation hanging over them; tax 
liabilities resulting from a prosperous year, which will 
probably be only partly covered by tax notes or cash 
reserves; and a generally uncertain outlook. The demand 
for their peacetime product will probably be insistent 
and prices at least for a while may be high, but their 
potential customers will in many cases be similarly tied 
up, and trade terms may be expected to lengthen. Heavy 
requirements for borrowed money are likely to result. 

There is every reason to believe that the Services in- 
tend to follow a fair and cooperative course in cancella- 
tion procedure, but at best the solution will be slow, when 
the pressure for production no longer exists. At the 
worst the whole question may become a political foot- 
ball, with everyone concerned attempting to build up a 
record in the face of threatened investigations. There 
would be pressure from the public on Congress to reduce 
the costs of government, pressure from Congress on 
officials for economy, pressure all down the line from 
persons who in any case face the elimination of their 
jobs. All this might add up to a very painful situation for 
the business man, who would, in the long run, receive 
little popular sympathy since he would probably still be 
showing substantial paper profits. 


Ture is a feeling in some minds that this situation 
will be greatly alleviated by the “V” loan plan, in that 
bank loans will be frozen during the cancellation nego- 
tiations and the banks will be in a position to “put” the 
major part of their loans, thereby freeing their credit 
lines for current operations. It must not be forgotten 
that the debt is not canceled, but merely transferred 
from the bank to the Government, and the Government 
may in turn become a preferred creditor, possibly with a 
matured obligation. It seems quite likely that the banks 
will, on analysis, decide not to “put” loans except those 
of companies with which they do not wish to continue a 
borrowing relationship. The relief to business resulting 
from the ““V” loan program may, therefore, prove to be 
illusory except in so far as the freezing of maturities may 
save some concerns from immediate insolvency. Even if 
the loans against canceled contracts can be considered 
safe, the psychological pressure of a large semi-frozen 


liability will certainly make itself felt in the decisions 
which banks make on credits designed for post-war 
reconstruction. 

The net result is likely to be a condition of unbalance 
in the statements of all companies, even the strongest. 
This will come at a time when funds are needed for plant 
conversion, to build up inventories of peacetime prod- 
ucts, and to carry receivables, probably on a fairly long- 
term basis, for customers who find themselves in a simi- 
lar condition. The burden of taxation is not likely to 
become appreciably lighter during this period, which 
will make it difficult for even the ablest management to 
add to working capital except at a comparatively slow 
rate. One does not need much imagination to forecast 
that in these circumstances banks will be making an in- 
creasing number of secured loans covered by machinery 
paper, warehouse receipts, and receivables. It is with the 
last of these that this article is concerned. 


Tre history of accounts receivable financing, as far as 
the banks are concerned, has until recently been one of 
missed opportunities. Because of the highly profitable 
outlets for funds in the security market and elsewhere 
which were available during the Twenties, many banks 
tended to overlook their prime function of financing 
commerce. During this period the finance companies and 
the factors were steadily entrenching their position. 
They were not afraid, as the banks all too often were, of 
detail work if they were paid for it, or of risk if they were 
compensated for it, and their business grew rapidly. 
Since the depression of the Thirties, banks have made a 
few tentative moves towards this business. Only a few 
of these attempts have, however, been carefully con- 
ceived or wholeheartedly executed. j 

Before venturing into this field it is necessary for a 
banker to understand clearly what his competition is and 
what services will be expected of him. In selecting cus- 
tomers for this type of loan, the commercial banker has 
one big advantage over the finance company or factor. 
He can build up his borrower until he becomes a good 
risk for unsecured loans and still keep him. It is not, 
therefore, necessary for the banks, in order to maintain 
their volume, to plunge directly into the rough and 
tumble of competition with finance companies. They do 
not need the company that is in difficulties, the company 
with poor management, the company which is going 
down hill. They can pick the able, aggressive concern 
whose only handicap is lack of capital, and the effort 
would probably be worth while if the receivable loan 
never showed a cent of profit. All over the United States 
such concerns are to be found and the circumstances of 
our post-war economy will greatly increase their number. 


i addition to those who will find themselves short of 
working capital for some or all of the reasons enumerated 
above, there will be a large group of able operatorswho 
will have proved themselves in war industries and who 
will be starting out on their own in peacetime ventures. 
Some of these will be successful beyond their expecta- 
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tion or their available capital. Any commercial banker 
will remember the numerous occasions on which he has 
attempted, usually unsuccessfully, to explain to a busi- 
ness man why he will not make a capital loan. He will 
also remember that on at least some of these occasions 
he has reluctantly turned down an able man in whose 
future he believed. In many cases a receivable loan, 
either by itself or in combination with other financing, 
will bridge the gap by offering a form of semi-permanent 
loan which is at the same time self-liquidating. 

In such cases the borrower is so dependent on his re- 
ceivables for necessary working funds that credit insur- 
ance, which insures him against drastic shrinkage 
through unexpected failures, is of unusual value to him. 
Bankers who have had experience with credit insurance 
in such cases will probably wish to have it on as many of 
their receivable loans as possible. Not only does it serve 
as a protection against loss, but it may prevent what is 
often a greater misfortune: the inability to support a 
borrower in difficult conditions, with consequent loss of 
prestige and goodwill. 


In the eastern states, and particularly in the textile 
field, the competition to the banks will be principally 
from the factors. There will probably always be a certain 
number of concerns which for one reason or another pre- 
fer to factor their accounts, but it is still true that many 
of the concerns the banks would wish to handle on this 
basis are existing and potential factoring customers of 
the better type. Because some form of credit guarantee 
is necessary if a service completely competitive with 
factoring is to be offered, a direct comparison between 
factoring and a bank loan secured by insured receivables 
is a convenient way to appraise the value of insurance 


“Most commercial bankers have found a little time to worry 
about the problems of the peace,” says Mr. Pereira. Below 
is Bernard M. Baruch, who as chairman of the new unit in 
the Office of War Mobilization for dealing with war and 
post-war adjustments faces some of the biggest worries 


and the standards of service and cost which the banks 
will be called upon to meet. Moreover, the high reputa- 
tion of the old line factoring houses makes their operation 
an appropriate measure for the commercial banks. 

What, then, are the services that the factor provides 
for his clients? He gives them first a credit checking and 
collection service; second, a guarantee against non-pay- 
ment of the accounts through the business failure of the 
debtor; and, third, a cash advance on such accounts. The 
two services are generally provided through an outright 
purchase of the accounts for cash. 

The last function, that of converting receivables into 
cash, is the legitimate province of the commercial bank. 
It is not the purpose of this article to discuss the detailed 
handling of collateral, margin requirements, notifica- 
tion, and the like. The principle of accounts receivable 
loans is now a well-established one to commercial banks. 
More or less standard practices have emerged and the 
legal problems involved are generally understood. Al- 
though one or two banks have purchased accounts, it is 
doubtful whether such a procedure would at present ap- 
peal to many bankers and there is some question whether 
it would be within the powers of a national bank to 
undertake it. The usual method employed is to make a 
loan secured by the accounts receivable. Although this 
procedure has, in theory, an adverse effect on the propor- 
tions of the balance sheet, the actual facts are not sub- 
stantially altered. There is, on the other hand, an advan- 
tage to the loan method, in that it provides the borrower 
with an increased capital base for income tax purposes. 
This advantage the factors have already acknowledged 
by offering in certain cases to lend on the security of 
the accounts instead of purchasing them. 


So far as rate is concerned, the banks enjoy certain 
natural competitive advantages. They do not have to 
pay for borrowed money; they frequently have excess 
employees and space which are not being used to their 
fullest capacity; any additional income producing ac- 
tivity serves in large measure as an additional means of 
carrying existing overhead. Contrary to popular belief, 
the detail necessary in handling a receivable loan with 
modern machine bookkeeping is not excessivly expen- 
sive. On average daily outstanding loans of $3,500,000 
or more, the entire cost of handling, including reasonable 
overhead, should not reach 1 per cent of which a good 
proportion should not represent actual out-of-pocket 
expense. In other words, the banks need not fear compe- 
tition in the actual cashing of the receivables—at least 
from concerns hoping to operate with a lower overhead. 

Passing to the guaranty of the accounts, we immedi- 
ately encounter another established group whose activi- 
ties compete to some extent with those of the factors; 
namely, the credit insurance companies. There are today 
two companies writing credit insurance in the United 
States, both of them sound, well managed concerns with 
many years of experience behind them. In the past dec- 
ade these companies have devoted much intelligent 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 79) 
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Hard Questions for Bankers 


CLYDE S. CASADY 


A group of 25 or 30 business and professional men and 
labor leaders was organized in Boston last Spring by Rev- 
erend Douglas Horton, head of the Congregational churches 
in this country, for monthly discussions of the application 
of Christian principles to various fields of endeavor. 
Banking was the subject at one meeting, and that discussion 
is here summarized by Mr. CaSavy, executive secretary of 
the Savings Bank Life Insurance Council, Boston. He is a 
member of the group. Mr. Casapvy says that after each 
discussion the papers are forwarded to similar groups in a 
half dozen other cities. 


tMosT all leading bankers are members of a church. 

Many attend services regularly. Often they serve 

on parish committees. Does this necessarily indi- 

cate that bankers in general are practicing Christians 

and that the application of Christian principles is an 

attribute of a successful banker? Or are there fundamen- 

tal conflicts between Christianity and our capitalistic 
order which make the two incompatible? 

These are no easy questions to answer. The business 
of bankers is to deal in material things, with all kinds of 
people of varying codes of ethics, in a highly competitive 
materialistic society. The role of the banker either as an 
individual in his local community or as a representative 
of a powerful nationwide bulwark in our capitalistic 
system cannot be appraised in terms of “what ought to 
be” if this were a Christian world inhabited solely by 
honest and virtuous men. Judgment of the practices of 
Christianity in the world as it is necessarily becomes 
relative. Nonetheless, our present order is partly the 
result of every man’s own making, and each has an 
obligation to help improve it. 

Let us look first at the banker as an individual in his 
local community. Above all, he is apt to be a model of 
honesty, propriety and integrity—all Christian virtues 
in themselves. He participates in civic and charitable 
enterprises, and generously supports the church. He 
preaches the value of thrift, and the sanctity of con- 
tracts, verbal and written. As an individual, he is likely 
to be highly respectable and highly respected—a sta- 
bilizing pillar in the community. 

_Banking as an industry is closely supervised and regu- 
lated. Within the limits prescribed by law (which the 
bankers themselves tend to shape) bankers have en- 
deavored to offer needed financial services at a rea- 
sonable cost. In good times they encourage home owner- 
ship through liberal lending terms. They are eager to 
help finance successful businesses which will create jobs 
and make a more prosperous community. They seek to 
keep the funds for which they are responsible at work in 
safe, self-liquidating investments. These objectives are 
in themselves socially desirable. 

The decisions of a banker must be realistic and apply 
to specific situations at particular times. In some cases 
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their primary obligation as trustees of “other people’s 
money” requires action which may cause individual 
hardship and suffering. For example, a bank has sizable 
funds invested in an old factory making products for 
which the demand has decreased. The operators are 
practically bankrupt. To foreclose will throw several 
hundred employees out of work. Yet to delay means 
dissipation of the bank’s equity and possible jeopardy of 
the institution’s safety. Obviously, after a banker has 
exhausted every practical means to get the plant on a 
paying basis, his legal and moral obligation is to protect 
the interests of his depositors and stockholders and hope 
that a more successful business will be established to 
absorb the workers. Is his decision in conflict with Chris- 
tian principles? 


Fisancrne a desirable home for a man with a growing 
family is a laudable activity yet it, too, may create a 
problem. For example, such a man buys a home in a 
period of prosperity, pays what then seems a fair market 
price, and scrapes together the minimum down pay- 
ment. Several years go by. The family is happily located, 
but the business cycle turns and the plant where the man 
works gets into difficulty. Wages are reduced. Unem- 
ployment spreads. Property values depreciate. The 
home owner in question gets behind on his taxes, interest 
and principal payments, and his equity in the home dis- 
appears. Suppose this man is past middle age and his 
training is in a business which is being superseded by 
new techniques. What shall the bank do? To foreclose 
means forcing the family out of its home, probably into 
a less desirable neighborhood. Yet delay means further 
depreciation, which may shift losses to depositors or 
stockholders, and simply postpone inevitable adjust- 
ments for the family. Is there any alternative for the 
banker except to protect the solvency of the bank? 
Then there are moral and ethical questions confront- 
ing the banker. For example, a man of-substantial means 


The Individual’s Job 


[ f individual bankers and business and professional 
men throughout the country are motivated by Chris- 
tian principles, then the effect will be reflected in our 
whole economic activity and in our standards. It is 
not enough that each individual be honest and honor- 
able in his own dealings. He must speak out against 
mal practices and injustices, whenever and wherever 
they exist. He must actively support, and construc- 
tively promote, the extension of honest and just 
practices in every phase of life. He must individually 
and through his position, do unto others what he 
himself would have them do unto him. 
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wants a small loan for the establishment of a tavern in a 
location where its success is assured, but which is near a 
church and a school. If the bank doesn’t take the loan, 
someone else will. Should the banker make the invest- 
ment and leave the opposition to liquor in that par- 
ticular place to civic and religious organizations of which 
he as an individual may be an active member? 

Or suppose a group of sportsmen with strong financial 
backing has succeeded in getting legal authority to erect 
a dog racing track. They want a small loan and can give 
excellent security. Should the banker withhold credit 
because he personally considers dog racing a degrading 
influence in the community, or must he leave it to the 
voters to decide what forms of entertainment shall be 
available? 

Shall the banker finance an employer notorious for 
his ill-treatment of workers and low wages? 

How about loaning money to a successful manufac- 
turer of quack medicine? Or to a publisher of porno- 
graphic literature? 

What shall the banker do about the elderly man 
whose income is declining who wants to mortgage his 
home? Or the father who wants an oversized mortgage 
on his fruit store in order to provide a college education 
for his talented daughter? 

These illustrations are meant to focus attention upon 
the practical questions which bankers face in the course 
of their duties. Obviously, they are obligated to protect 
the interests of their depositors and their stockholders 
first. To do less is a violation of their trusteeship. But 
their decisions must at the same time be made in the 


light of the effect on the other parties to the transaction, 


and to the community as a whole. They face difficult 
situations in attempting to pass judgment on commu- 
nity morals, and to extend or forbid credit in accord- 
ance with their personal whims or convictions. It can 
be agreed that the Christian principles of justice, tol- 
erance, honesty, mercy and humility should guide the 
banker, but conflicts seem bound to arise in deciding 
which ones take precedent in particular situations, 


Is appraising the role of the banker in our society, it 
must be recognized that his control over finance and 
credit gives him immeasurable power and influence on 
the economic, social, political and religious life of a 
community. Whenever he speaks, or fails to speak, his 
words or silence carry impressive weight. His power to 
affect the actions and welfare of others imposes respon- 
sibilities which make it particularly important that he 
be motivated by the Christian and democratic ideals of 
tolerance; humility, and equal justice for all. Here lies 
the greatest test, because so often the individual banker 
is unaware of the prejudiced forces which influence him. 

By nature of his position, the banker associates with 
business and professional men, usually in the higher 
income brackets, and of “conservative” views. Such 
men predominate on his board of directors, in the clubs 
and organizations to which he belongs (including the 
church board) and in his social contacts. Only a man 
with similar views on economic, political and social 
questions would be selected by such business men to run 
a bank; and in turn, a “sound”’ banker exercises con- 
siderable influence with clients who turn to him for ad- 
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This painting by Walter DeMaris was on the cover of the 
American Bankers Association Journal (BANKING’s prede- 


cessor) for December 1929 


vice and counsel. Thus the point of view and opinions of 
bankers, honest and sincere as they may be, are apt to be 
colored by the interests and bias of their clients, asso- 
ciates and directors. 

Can it be argued that an individual whose home is 
mortgaged to the limit with the local bank, is as free to 
oppose the opinions of the banker at a town meeting or 
as a member of a church board as he would be if he 
owned his home free and clear? Or that a salaried banker 
is free to oppose publicly the wishes of the most influen- 
tial man in town who is the principal stockholder of his 
bank? The implications of these entangling relationships 
which are distasteful but nonetheless real apply in al- 
most every field of endeavor (i.e. the minister who must 
please influential members of his board, or the lawyer 
who wishes to retain his lucrative clients). They hamper 
the actions of men of independent thought and high 
ideals and color the thinking and actions of lesser men, 
who consciously or unconsciously, accept what is as what 
ought to be. 

Recognition of these limitations must necessarily be 
the first step toward a more tolerant, just and Christian 
attitude. Because of them bankers must constantly 
strive to avoid being defenders of privilege, and barriers 
to social progress. They should be open-minded and seek 
the facts on both sides of all questions, then assume the 
obligation of enlightening those whose knowledge is 
limited or whose point of view is narrow and selfish. By 
promoting justice, unselfishness, greater understanding 
and humility, the banker can help to build a better 
community and a better world. 

It has been well said that “‘it is hard to get riches with 
justice, to keep them with equality, and to spend them 
with love.” Yet toward these ends every professing 
Christian participant in our capitalistic system must 
work. 
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Sparklers for Speakers 


ing and speeches forceful is to avoid using the 

same tools of speech so often they become monot- 
onous. An occasional humorous story or joke provides 
the “pause that refreshes” and may serve to reempha- 
size a point. A witty epigram also may give a brief bit 
of humor, illustrate a point, and yet hardly interrupt the 
flow of the conversation or speech. Quotations from 
literature, similes, repetition may all be helpful speech 
tools. But if one uses any one tool of this kind repeatedly 
it becomes tiresome. 

For example, a humorous story often may be used 
with great effectiveness in a serious speech, but to make 
a supposedly serious speech so it consists largely of 
many humorous stories is almost certain to result in 
failure. Likewise, whereas one or two literary quota- 
tions may lend character to a speech, a half dozen may 
make it sound oratorical. 

Consequently, it is wise to be familiar with all the 
tools of speech-making such as humorous stories, epi- 
grams, amusing definitions, synonyms, similes, quota- 
tions from literature, arousing interest by questions, 
interspersing short sentences with long ones, and group- 
ing ideas in twos or threes—some of which we have 
discussed on these pages in recent months. 

A tool that is infrequently used, but has great power, 
is the placing of words or ideas in contrast to each other. 
In one sentence, using contrast, Dr. Will Durant gave 
his idea of how civilizations are born and how they die. 
He simply said, “Civilizations begin with religion and 
stoicism; they end with skepticism and unbelief, and the 
undisciplined pursuit of individual pleasure.” How 
powerful, too, is the contrast in those simple and familiar 
words, ‘‘ Whereas I was blind, now I see.” 

The author of this article in speaking recently at the 
Nebraska bankers convention used contrast as follows 
to describe concisely the qualities that make nations 
great: “ Weak nations talk of the virtue of leisure; strong 
nations talk of the virtue of work. Weak nations talk 
of spending; strong nations talk of thrift.” 

Next time we shall outline how to prepare a speech. 


Or of the secrets of making conversation interest- 


A HUSBAND and wife came to a bank to open a joint 
account. Being in a hurry, the man made out his signa- 
ture card and left. 

“Let me see,” an official of the bank said to the wife. 
“This is to be a joint account, is it not?” 

“That’s right,” smiled the wife. “Deposit for him— 
checking for me.” 


If everyone were educated, how could you pick a jury? 
32 


Too often a speaker will take a 10 minute idea and string 
it out for 40 minutes. What we like is the fellow who has a 
40 minute idea and delivers it in 10 minutes. 


Life’s greatest tragedy—To buy that mouthwash to get 
rid of halitosis and then find your friends don’t like you 


‘Tue new patient in Ward B is very good looking,” 
said the nurse. 
“Yes,” agreed the matron, “but don’t wash his face. 
He’s had that done by four nurses this morning.” 


The greatest argument against Mr. Churchill’s idea of 
making English the universal language is that so few of us 
really speak it. 


These new pennies have their faults, but they go to church 
more often than the copper ones as a dime. 


“Who has old clothes?” says a local advertisement. May 
we ask, “Who hasn't?” 


Yessax, Ah’s a great singah.” 
“Wheah did you-all learn to sing?” 
“Ah graduated from a correspondence school.” 
“Boy, you sho’ lost lots of yo’ mail.” 


It may be that one reason a dog is a good friend is that 
his tail wags and not his tongue. 


Music critics are working to make America love music. 
But think what that would do to “ Pistol Packin’ Mama!” 


Aw Areerican advertising man told an Englishman that 
an eleetric sign being constructed had 30,000 white 
lights, 40,000 green lights, 60,000 pink lights, and, in 
addition, it would have a great sunburst of 100,000 
orange lights . The Englishman looked at it a moment and 
said, “ Yes, that’s a marvelous sign, but don’t you think 
it is going to be a little bit conspicuous?” 
* * 

Before the Government coins those new pennies in 
January, perhaps Congress ought to find out whether there 
is anything you can still buy with a penny. 


It’s reached the point now where one can live as ex- 
pensively as two. 


A man never gets so confused in his thinking that he 
can’t see the other fellow’s duty. 
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BANKING NEWS 


AB.A. Groups Draft Dynamic Bank-Farm Program 


A B.A. Membership Rises 
156 Banks in 2 Months; 
Many Areas Show Gain 


North Carolina’s Gain 
of 23 Leads for Period 


Between Sept. 1 and Oct. 30, 
156 banks were added to the 
A.B.A.’s membership roster, ac- 
cording to a recent report by 
the Organization Committee, 
of which R. L. Dominick, vice- 
president, Traders Gate City 
National Bank, Kansas City, 
is chairman. 

Top honors for this achieve- 
ment goes to Vice-president 
Ben R. Roberts of North Caro- 
lina, who cut his non-member- 
ship list in half by signing up 
23 banks. 

Under the leadership of Re- 
gional Vice-president J. W. 
Minton, 21 new members were 
obtained in his area, Vice- 
president John H. Crocker sign- 
ingup 11 in Illinois and Vice- 
president Walter Petit 10 in 
Missouri. 

Regional Vice-president 
Thomas H. Riley, Jr., in co- 
operation with the state vice- 
presidents, obtained 17 new 
memberships in New England 
and New York, which included 
nine mutual savings banks 
brought in by Vice-president 
S. R. Whitbeck of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Vice-presidents John C. Da- 
vis of Virginia and Oscar F. 


Frenzel of Indiana each brought | 


in 12 new members. 
Two of the largest producers 
are not regional or state vice- 


presidents. Harry Nagel, vice- | 


president, Fifth-Third Union 
Trust Company of Cincinnati, 


who was chairman of the mem- | 
bership clinic in that city on | 
Oct. 22, subsequently secured | 


nine applications. Albert Wede- 
king, president, Dale State 


Bank, Dale, Indiana, a member | 
ob- | 


of the Executive Council, 
(Continued on page 35) 
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| of country banks; in fact, the 


Country Banks to Get 
Merchandising Manual | 


| 


| 


As Aid in Competition | 


New A.B.A. | 
Publishing Booklet 


Plans for the early publica- 
tion of a manual of merchan- 
dising ideas for country banks 
entitled ‘‘The Second Front 
Against Government Subsi- | 
dized Competition” are rapidly 
nearing completion, according 
to Kenneth J. McDonald, chair- 
man of the A.B.A. Commission 
on Country Bank Operations, 
which is sponsoring the publi- 
cation and the formulation of 
an action program for its use. 

This manual, the commis- 
sion’s first major project, will 
be issued early in December. 
The merchandising plans will 
be the commission’s answer to 
one of the pressing problems 
that face country banks today: 
building and holding business 
in the face of declining demand 
for loans coupled with increas- 
ing competition by govern- 
ment lending agencies. 

It is a practical, down-to- 
earth program based entirely 
on facts and actual experiences 


(Continued on page 35) 


At St. 


| St. Louis Meeting Takes Action on Broad Front; 


States Policy on Production Credit Units 


A program for carrying on practical projects designed to im- 
prove bank services in farming areas was completed at a joint 
meeting of the A.B.A. Agricultural Commission, the Food-for- 
Freedom Committee, and the Subcommittee on Agricultural 
Credit of the Federal Legislative Committee, held at St. Louis, 
Nov. 10 and 11. (See pages 50 and 51 for pictures.) 


County Groups Revive | 


Activity in lowa 
The Iowa Lakes 
Association met in Estherville, 
Ia., November 5, to hear J. E. 


Drew, deputy manager of the | 


American Bankers Association, 


discuss some of the problems of | 


country banks. More than 75 
bankers and_ staff members 
from Emmet, Dickinson, Clay, 
and Palo Alto 
tended. O. M. Chaney, 
president, Clay County 
tional Bank, Spencer, presided 
as chairman. 

Mr. Drew reviewed the im- 
pressive war record of the banks 
and discussed the fundamental 
factors involved in competition 
with subsidized government 
agencies. He pointed out that 
two major fights are involved— 
one in Washington which deals 
with legislation, and the other 
on the home front, where thou- 

(Continued on page 35) 


at- 
vice- 


counties 


Louis, left to right, J. N. Thomson, Subcommittee on 


Agricultural Credit; President Wiggins; Chairman McDonald of 
Commission on Country Bank Operations; W. B. Garver, Federal 
Reserve Bank of Chicago 


EUGENE TAYLOR 


| president of the 


Bankers | 


Na- | 


| larly 


| Country Banks,” 
| to be published and presented 


Action was the keynote of 
the meetings, which were at- 
tended by A. L. M. Wiggins, 
Association, 
and more than two score other 
bankers interested in farmer- 
banker relationships. 

The meeting adopted a state- 
ment of policy concerning the 
Production Credit System. The 
text appears on page 49. 

Many subjects were covered 
by the St. Louis agenda. Here 


| are a few of the points devel- 
| oped: 


Government competition 
with private business, particu- 
the subsidized lending 
activities of the PCA’s must be 
continually fought. 

Banks, along with almost all 
other businesses, have tasted 
the ease of leaning on the Gov- 
ernment and they must be 
careful. As one speaker said, 
“Without risk, the banking 
business would die.” 

Now is the time for bankers 
and farmers to study closely 
post-war markets for farm 
products. 

It’s impossible to have a uni- 
form interest rate to farmers 
throughout thecountry because 
costs and other factors vary 
greatly. Therapid upward trend 
in farm land pricesis dangerous. 


This situation will be studied 


continuously. 
The Agricultural Commis- 
sion’s 1,000-point program for 


| state activities has produced 


excellent results and the pro- 
gram will be promoted vigor- 
ously. 

“A Wartime Program for 


a booklet, is 


to the country banks through 
the state bankers associations. 
(Continued on page 35) 
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A.B.A. Committee Gets | 
Blanket Bond Premium 
Costs Cut $2,000,000 


Experience Credits of 
Banks Are Doubled 


A new reduction of more | 
than $2,000,000 annually in 
premium costs to banks for 
bankers blanket bonds has been 
obtained for the nation’s banks 
by the Insurance and Protec- 
tive Committee of the American 
Bankers Association. 

The new cost, effective Nov. 
1, brought total reductions ob- 
tained since 1936 by the Asso- 
ciation for several types of 
bankers insurance contracts to | 
$9,500,000 annually. 

The latest downward revi- 
sion followed two months of 
negotiations between the As- 
sociation and the surety com- 
panies’ rating bureau, in which 
the A.B.A. urged substantial 
increases in the schedule of 
“percentage credits” used since 
1941 in the experience rating | 
of each bank. 


Rating Credits Increased 


Following the negotiations, 
the rating bureau and the 
surety companies granted the 
increase in experience rating 
credits, with the result that 
credits allowed the banks are 
doubled, and at their maximum 
now amount to 40 per cent of 
the established premium rates. 

Because of this doubling of 
experience rating credits, the | 
savings accruing to all banks 
on their blanket bond premiums 
will aggregate more than 
$2,000,000 a year. Only com- 
paratively few banks with un- 
satisfactory loss ratios will not 
benefit from the higher credits, 
until such time as their loss 
experience improves. 

More than 90 per cent of the 
banks in the United States carry 
blanket bonds, and since ex- 
perience rating on these bonds 
places an attractive premium 
on prevention of loss, both the 
A.B.A. and the rating bureau 
favored expansion of experience 
rating and strengthening of its 
influence toward sound manage- 
ment of banks, according to 
James E. Baum, deputy man- 
ager of the A.B.A. in charge of 
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Mid-Winter Trust 
Conference 


Henry A. Theis, Trust 
Division president, and 
vice-president, Guaranty 
Trust Company of New 
York, announces that the 
Division’s mid-winter trust 
conference will be held at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Ho- 
tel, New York City, on 
Feb. 8, 9 and 10. Trust 
men from all parts of the 
country will attend. 


the Insurance and Protective 
Committee's activities. 

“The higher experience cred- 
its effective Nov. 1 will apply 
to the premiums paid for con- 
tinuing bankers blanket bonds 
on their next anniversary dates 


| and also pro rata refunds re- 


flecting the increased credits 
will be made for the period 
from Nov. 1, 1943 to the next 
anniversary dates of the bonds,” 
Mr. Baum continued. 

“Payment of these refunds 
to insured banks will be de- 
ferred, however, until the next 
anniversary dates, except as to 
those banks which desire to 
increase the amount of their 
blanket bonds or broaden their 
coverage or both. In such cases 
the pro rata refund may be 
applied to the charge for the 
higher amount or broadened 
coverage.” 


Previous Reductions 


Reductions in blanket bonds 
were effected in 1936, 1937, 
1938, 1939, 1940 and 1941, 
aggregating more than $7,100,- 
000. In addition there were 
reductions of $400,000 in the 
rates for fidelity schedule and 
forged securities bonds and 
burglary and robbery policies. 

“The current year marks the 
close of a decade in which the 
average loss ratios under these 
contracts have been consist- 
ently favorable,” said Mr. 
Baum. “ This reflects a marked 
improvement compared with 
the experience during the 10 
years prior to 1934. A major 
share of the credit for this 
gratifying change, of course, is 
due the banks without whose 
help in helping themselves to 
better measures of prevention 
these reductions would have 
been impossible.” 


A.B.A. Considers Post- 
War Consumer 


Credit Plans 


Walter B. French, A.B.A. 
deputy manager in charge of 
the Consumer Credit Depart- 
ment, announces that thought 
is being given by his depart- 
ment to post;war plans for 
consumer credit, which, he 
feels sure, will be an important 
field for banks after the war. 

“A meeting at this time to 
discuss this phase of banking,” 
Mr. French said, ‘would ap- 
pear premature for the reason 
that before industry can be 
helpful at such a conference it 
wants to know more about 
these and other questions: 

“(1) When the war will be 
over; (2) how long will recon- 
version take; (3) raw material 
situation; and (4) costs. 

“It is obvious that the con- 
sumers’ market will be a sellers’ 
market for at least a year after 
the termination of the war, and 
perhaps longer. There will be 
countless buyers for most items 


of consumer goods manufac- 
tured.” 


Conference Planned 


At its last meeting, the Com- 
mittee on Consumer Credit 
made plans to hold a consumer 
credit conference as soon as 
these uncertain factors crystal- 
ize somewhat. 


Employees’ Trusts 
Committee Reports 


The Trust Division’s Com- 
mittee on Employees’ Trusts, 
headed by Carlysle A. Bethel, 
trust officer, Wachovia Bank 
and Trust Company, Winston- 
Salem, N. C., has reported 
after a careful survey of this 
subject. 

After review by the Divi- 
sion’s Executive Committee 
the conclusions of the commit- 
tee will appear in the Trust 
Bulletin. 

The report says that ‘‘a cor- 
porate trustee that adequately 
prepares itself to serve in this 
field and disseminates useful 
information among employers 
in its community will obtain 
desirable and profitable busi- 
ness and, at the same time, 
render a substantial social serv- 
ice.” 


Banks Urged to Aid in 
Paper Salvage Drive 


W.P.B. Suggests 
Files Be Cleared 


Cooperating with the Sal- 
vage Division of the War Pro- 
duction Board, A.B.A. Execu- 
tive Manager Harold Stonier 
has sent a letter to member 
banks calling attention to the 
urgent need of waste paper for 
the manufacture of cartons for 
use in shipping clothing, food, 
medical supplies, ammunition, 
etc., to our armed forces. 

In making its appeal for the 
cooperation of the banks, the 
War Production Board said: 

“We believe many of our in- 
stitutions have quantities of 
correspondence, records, folders 
and other paper materials 
which have outlived their use- 
fulness, and the discarding of 
which would in no way dis- 
regard instructions contained 
in our leaflet entitled, ‘ Destruc- 
tion of Records.’ 

“Now is the time for each 
institution to go through its 
files, clear out the old wood, 
and in doing so, help to relieve 
a very serious situation affect- 
ing the war effort.” 


What to Do With It 


Dr. Stonier suggests that the 
banks having quantities of old 
correspondence, records, fold- 
ers, etc., sell this material 
directly to a waste materials 
dealer, or donate it to the 
salvage committees of local 
Defense Councils, or to an 
organization such as the Salva- 
tion Army, the Boy Scouts, or 
to some other local organiza- 
tions active in salvage opera- 
tions. 


New Trust Study 


“Earmarks of a Good Trust 
Institution,” the 13th in a se- 
ries of studies on trust business 
by Gilbert T. Stephenson, di- 
rector, Trust Research Depart- 
ment of The Graduate School 
of Banking, has been published 
as a supplement to the 7rust 
Bulletin. 

A list of the Stephenson 
studies previously published, 
as well as those yet to appear, 
is given in the latest pamphlet. 
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Merchandising Manual 


(Continued from page 33) 


book was prepared by country 
bankers for use by country 
bankers. 

Data for the manual has 
been gathered from many 
sources, including interviews 
with country bankers in their 
banks, a questionnaire survey 
of the 2,900county key bankers, 
and a study of information on 
file at the American Bankers 
Association offices. Its major 
findings, however, are based on 
a national survey participated 
in by more than 7,000 farmers 
in 47 states. 

A copy of the manual will be 
sent without charge to every 
member of the Association. 
There will also be available to 
those who request it specialized 
advertising material, speeches 
on farm subjects, detailed lo- 
cal data on PCA competi- 
tion and a detailed analysis of 
the survey of farmer opinion. 

An effective action program 
is being formulated by a spe- 
cial committee of the Commis- 
sion on Country Bank Opera- 
tions to assure the practical 
use of the material by country 
banks. The committee which 
acts as an editorial board and a 


distribution and ‘action for 
group is headed by 
Claude F. Pack, president 


Home State Bank, Kansas 
City, Kansas, and includes 
Glenn L. Emmons, president 
First State Bank, Gallup, New 
Mexico; Clyde D. Harris, pres- 
ident First National Bank, 
Cape Girardeau, Missouri; R. 
B. Stewart, president The Mi- 
ami Deposit Bank, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio; and C. D. Ted- 
row, president Citizens First 
National Bank, Princeton, 
Illinois. 


New York City 


New York City 


1943 
Dec. 3 
Dec. 9-10 


Mid-Winter Trust Conference, Waldorf-Astoria, 


Bank-Farm Program 


(Continued from page 33) 


A committee was named to 
cooperate actively with the 


A.B.A. Advertising Depart- 


ment in building an agricul- 
tural advertising service and to 
get it into the hands of coun- 
try banks. 

Ways must be found to be 
sure that country key bankers 
know their jobs and do them. 
Issuance of a county key banker 
manual was considered. 

Other subjects discussed in- 
cluded: production goals, Com- 
modity Credit Corporation 
loans, agriculture and _ infla- 
tion, guaranteed loans, and co- 
operation with the A.B.A. 
Commission on Country Bank 
Operations. 

The conference took place 
at the Hotel Statler. 


I. B. A. Elects Folger 
To Its Presidency 


The Investment Bankers As- 
sociation of America, meeting 
in New York last month, elected 
to the presidency John C. Fol- 
ger, president of Folger, Nolan 
& Company, of Washington, 

The program included re- 
ports on private financing re- 
quirements after the war. 


Regional Savings Conference, Palmer House, Chicago 
Central States Conference, Palmer House, Chicago 
Eastern Secretaries’ 


Conference, The Biltmore, 


State Associations 


New Jersey, Mid-Year Trust and Banking Confer- 
ence, Federal Reserve Bank of New York 

Michigan, Study Conference for Bankers and Trust 
Executives, Olds Hotel, Lansing 


CONVENTIONS 


Because of the war and special conditions prevailing at this time the dates of meetings are subject to change. 


American Bankers Association 


It’s Now the State 
Association Section 


“State Association Sec- 
tion” is now the official 
name of what used to be 
the A.B.A. State Secre- 
taries Section. The secre- 
taries last Spring decided 


to change the Section’s 
name; to have one vice- 
president instead of two; 
and to call the “ Board of 
Control” the Executive 
Committee. These changes 
have been approved by the 
A.B.A. Executive Council. 


Estherville Meeting 
(Continued from page 33) 


sands of local bankers are doing 
an outstanding job meeting and 
beating subsidized P.C.A. com- 
petition by aggressive, care- 
fully planned new business pro- 
grams. The Commission on 
Country Bank Operations, he 
declared, would devote its ef- 
forts to providing the country 
banker with practical help in 
carrying on the fight in his own 
territory. 


Renewed Activity 


This meeting was regarded 
by Iowa bankers as significant 
of the revival of activity on the 
part of local county groups. 
This was the first meeting of 
the four-county group in two 
years. New officers were elected 
and plans made for the devel- 
opment of an active program 
for the local association. The 
new officers are: President: 
John F. O’Neill, vice president 
First Trust and Savings Bank, 
Armstrong; Secretary: G. A. 
Freeman, cashier Cylinder State 
Bank, Cylinder. 


1944 
Jan. 17 
Bank of New York 
Wisconsin, 
Milwaukee 


Jan. 19-20 
May 15-17 


Other Organizations 


1943 
Nov. 29- 
Dec. 1 House, Chicago 
Dec. 2-3 
Astoria, New York City 
Dec. 8-10 


New York, Mid-Winter Meeting, Federal Reserve 
Mid-Winter Meeting, 


Missouri, Kansas City 


United States Savings and Loan League, Palmer 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents,. Waldorf- 


National Association of Manufacturers, Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York City 


State Secretaries Name 
Post-War Planning 
Group 


Lauder W. Hodges, presi- 
dent of the State Association 
Section of the A.B.A., an- 
nounces the appointment of a 
Committee on Post-War Plan- 
ning, headed by Wall G. Coap- 
man, Wisconsin secretary. 

The new committee, accord- 
ing to Mr. Hodges, will coordi- 
nate its activities with the pro- 
gram of the Economic Policy 
Commission and other com- 
mittees of the A.B.A. 

Mr. Coapman’s committee 
will attempt to stimulate think- 
ing on post-war questions by: 

(1) Calling attention to mag- 
azine articles, books, and other 
literature produced by repu- 
table students of the subject; 

(2) Supplying specific pieces 
of literature for forums and 
round-table discussion at coun- 
ty association and clearing- 
house meetings; and 

(3) Recommending compe- 
tent speakers for local, district 
and statewide meetings. 

Besides Mr. Coapman, other 
members on the Section’s Com- 
mittee on Post-War Planning 
are: Secretaries Roland L. 
Adams of Alabama; Paul W. 
Albright of New York (Savings 
Bank Association); Eugene P. 
Gum of Oklahoma; and An- 
drew Miller of Washington. 


A.B.A. Membership 


(Continued from page 33) 
tained 10 new members. In last 
month’s BANKING Mr. Wede- 
king was incorrectly referred to 
as state vice-president of In- 
diana. That post is held by 
Oscar F. Frenzel, cashier, Mer- 
chants National Bank, Indi- 
anapolis. 


Pfister Hotel, 
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How the JIT Plan Works 


the Job Instructor Training plan, successfully used 

in war production industries to speed the training 
of essential workers and being offered since August to 
the banks in the East, Middle West and South through 
institutes set up by the American Institute of Banking 
for groups of chapters within certain areas. After a 
rather lengthy test period, two of the Los Angeles banks 
enthusiastically appraise the results obtained under this 
method of employee training. 

The Job Instructor Training plan was adopted by the 
Bank of America N. T. & S. A., last May, since which 
time more than 400 supervisory employees have re- 
ceived instruction. Arnold M. Tysee, assistant personnel 
relations officer, reports many cases of time-saving. For 
example, the training routine of tellers has been cut from 
months to weeks; that of bookkeepers from weeks to 
days; and that of junior clerks from days to hours. In 
one case, involving the training of people to issue money 
orders, the learning time was cut from two days to 40 
minutes. 

Within three months, 350 officers, branch managers, 
assistant managers, chief clerks and department heads 
of the Security-First National Bank of Los Angeles 
received the JIT instruction. In reporting how his bank 
successfully adapted JIT to training Security-First’s 
department heads, B. W. McPheeters, assistant cashier, 
writes: 

“With 114 branches and offices covering the southern 
half of our state, there were many problems to be solved 
in presenting the training program to our supervisors. 
Most of the courses were conducted at head office during 
banking hours, two hours each day, Monday through 
Friday. In the country branches concentrated series 
were presented, usually on Friday evening and Saturday 
afternoon and evening. 

“Discussion of job breakdown sheets and training 
timetables is included in the course and supervisors are 
shown proper method of utilizing them as guides in 


. Stef months ago, five Los Angeles banks adopted 


JOB BREAK-DOWN SHEET FOR TRAINING MAN ON NEW JOB 


PART: OPERATION: RECEIVING GASH 


IMPORTANT STEPS IN THE OPERATION KEY POINTS 
Key point: Anything in a step that » 
Step: A logical segment of the operation Make or break the job 
when something happens to 
ADVANCE the work 


Injure the worker 
Make the work easier to do, 


bit of special information 


Never look at amount on deposit sli 
Have sponge available. 


‘ght 


i.e., “knack,” "trick," special ¢ 


P. 


Always break wrappers from customers. 


Push wrepper to left and thumb coun 
verify internal cash. 


Concentrate for accuracy. 
Arrange bills evenly -let slip thro 


t to 


ugh f 


Segregate by dénomination if necessary, 
| Watch for counterfeits. 
Separate stack for each $100, 
Use rubber band if advisable. 


Write total on cash slip. 


Sort wrapped by denomination. 
Customer, name and date. ° 
Total each denomination on paper. 
Count loose, two at time - 
wrapping or coin changer. 
Total on cash slip, 


Compare figures on cash slip with 
customers deposit. 
Balance each transaction. 


DISPOSITION 
trensaction is completed, 


One of series of nine forms used by Security-First National 
Bank, Los Angeles, in its breakdown of tellers’ jobs 


training employees and providing flexibility in the staff. 
After supervisors have had 10 hours of group sessions, 
their most important task is to follow through with 
proper instruction to staff members, particularly new 
employees. 

“Practical application of JIT in the banking field 
requires ingenuity and resourcefulness. Realizing that 
preparation of job breakdowns takes considerable time, 
breakdowns of various jobs have been prepared at our 


Cincinnati JIT, below, left, 1. to r. C. N. Hassenmiller, Louisville; J. B. Hanekamp, A. W. Mueller, and I. M. Bettman, Jr., 

Cincinnati; L. H. Taylor, WMC Instructor; A. W. Molique, Cincinnati; B. A. Dudding, Charleston; and F. U. Steele, Cleveland. 

Sr. Louts JIT, right, seated, |. to r. Melvin Lawson, Little Rock; J. F. Schneider and E. B. Welshans, St. Louis; E. J. Koepke, 

Milwaukee; E. N. Ullrich and R. R. Meckfessel, St. Louis; standing, J. R. Brown, Des Moines; R. S. Hauck and Stanley Fletcher, 

St. Louis; J. G. Robinson, Kansas City; L. A. Maginn, St. Louis; J. B. Morse, Kansas City; and E. B. Wright, St. Joseph. 
WMC Instructor Clarence T. Cardwell is not shown 


separately 


Currency in proper bin, face up, when 


j 
WRAPPED CURRENCY 
— 
_- 
— 
| 


ad 


head office and forwarded to branches to be used as 
instruction guides and recommended patterns of operat- 
ing procedure. Eventually we hope to have recom- 
mended breakdowns on every position in the bank. 

“Our supervisors, in preparing timetables, have 
posted duplicate copies on the bulletin boards to en- 
courage employees to ask to be training for other jobs 
in the branch or department. 

“Tt is remarkable how those who have attended the 
10-hour institutes universally express their satisfaction 
of the benefits that may accrue from the use of JIT.” 

Here are a few case histories, reported by Mr. Mc- 
Pheeters, of what JIT has accomplished in the short 
time it has been in use at Security-First National Bank: 

During the Third War Loan campaign, before JIT 
was inaugurated, an untrained typist made 27 errors 
out of the first 100 bonds. After the department head 
had qualified as a trainer, although his instructions to 
another new girl required approximately the same time, 
only four mistakes were made out of the first 100 
bonds prepared. 

In one of Security-First’s large departments, a ste- 
nographer was hired for rather intricate work. The new 
instruction method was applied and, although she found 
it necessary to leave the jobafter 17 daysof employment, 
the department head reported that because she had 
learned her job so quickly and thoroughly, her salary 
was fully earned by the work she had accomplished. 

In one of the bank’s larger units, considerable diff- 
culty was experienced in balancing batch work and 
general books. The supervisor, a JIT trainee, made job 
breakdowns of all operations with which they were 
experiencing difficulties. In doing this he found that 
several important points were not being followed. 
Upon completion of breakdowns, correct instruction 
was given to employees involved, with result that 
smooth operation has been accomplished and eight 
employees are completing their work about an hour 
earlier than formerly. 

An active branch finds training timetable most 
advantageous in locating weak spots and in measuring 
ability and experience of employees. Manager of loan 
department reports employees show more confidence 
due to thorough understanding of their jobs. 


Ricumonp JIT, above, left, seated, 1. to. r. R. G. Smith, J. Y. Green, M. C. Engstrom, H. F. Taylor, W. B. Wakeham, Richmond; 
Martha R. Lerch, Charlotte; R. F. Goodwin, Winston-Salem; A. T. Bowler, Richmond; and H. R. Clark, Baltimore; standing, 
A. E. Langston, WMC Instructor; R. B. Woodson, Raleigh; and C. W. Parker, Rocky Mount. Attanta JIT, right, l. tor. C. A. 
Brown and J. F. Lyle, Mobile; J. A. Condra and S. L. Moore, Jacksonville; John Mapes, Jr., Birmingham; A. J. Speer, WMC 
Instructor; G. W. Owens, Georgia Tech; C. A. Conklin and L. F. Gordon, Atlanta; G. W. Anderson, Macon; and D. J. Sellers, 
Birmingham 


Suxtv-smx representatives from 38 American Institute 
of Banking chapters in the East, Middle West and South 
have been qualified as trainers in the seven JIT insti- 
tutes thus far conducted by the A. I. B. A class will be 
held in Seattle from December 6 to 10, and still others 
are in prospect. 

A. I. Kidston, vice-president, The City Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank, Youngstown, in the following statement re- 
lates how his bank's president enthusiastically endorsed 
the JIT after the first course was given in this bank: 

““T asked our president, H. R. Hooper, if he would be 
good enough to say a few words at the beginning of the 
course and if possible to sit through the first session. 
IIe not only remained for the first session, but asked if 
he could attend the remaining sessions . . . 

“We held our final session last evening and Mr. 
ITooper stated that he frankly had been very skeptical 
about the whole program, but that as it was unwoven he 
quickly came to the conclusion that it had a lot of merit 
and really could accomplish all that was claimed for it if 
applied at job level. I seldom have known him to be as 
enthusiastic as he was about the JIT course.” 


Houston JIT, l. to r., seated, WMC Instructor H. E. Weaver, 
Houston; V. F. Matthews, Shreveport; Tracy T. Word, WMC 
representative; B. E. Brewer and H. A. Cory, Houston; stand- 
ing, T. J. O’Brien and R. P. Bennett, Houston; Walter Shade, 
El Paso; T. H. Mattingly, Houston; R. L. Mason, San Anto- 
nio; A. M. Ball, Houston; W. H. Wallerich, Fort Worth; and 

E. P. Prewitt, Dallas 
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Is Your Bank “Locally Needed”? 


WILLIAM POWERS 


Mr. Powers, Director of the Customer and Personnel 
Relations Department, American Bankers Association, 
here offers some suggestions for banks in areas where 
manpower shortages are particularly acute. 


made a survey of the commercial banks in 43 

areas listed as critical by the War Manpower 
Commission and 65 areas classified as semi-critical. Re- 
turns from the survey revealed that: 

(1) Banks in 42 of the cities were maintaining a 
minimum workweek of more than 40 hours; 

(2) Banks in 72 cities had given up the variable work- 
week method of figuring overtime payments; 

(3) Banks in 44 cities had from a few to a considerable 
number of employees who worked split shifts in war 
industry; 

(4) Banks in only 17 cities had experienced what they 
termed “unfair job switch pressure” applied to their 
employees by local Selective Service boards or by the 
U. S. Employment Service; 

(5) Banks in 68 cities had received “fair considera- 
tion” by Selective Service boards on applications for 
temporary deferment of key men. Banks in six other 
cities had not asked for any deferments. 

(6) Banks in 12 cities had been declared “locally 
needed ”’ by their area manpower directors, and banks in 
13 other cities were applying for a similar rating; 

(7) Banks in 107 of the critical and semi-critical 
areas were doing their own hiring of replacement em- 
ployees, subject, of course, to national and local labor 
stabilization regulations. In only one of the surveyed 
cities had the Manpower Director stipulated that all 
bank hiring had to be done through the USES; and 

(8) Banks in 35 cities were making voluntary auxiliary 
use of the USES hiring facilities. 

Some of the most interesting facts disclosed by the 
survey were those concerning the locally needed classi- 
fication obtained by a number of our financial institu- 
tions. 


Dim October, the American Bankers Association 


Tae granting of this rating to the banking business 
indicates a willingness, on the part of some of the man- 
power directors, at least, to admit that banking—with 
its specific war duties of selling bonds, financing industry 
and agriculture, expanding payroll facilities, serving 
military posts, freezing foreign funds, restricting in- 
flationary credit, and clearing ration coupons, and its 
general function of operating the mechanisms through 
which 90 per cent of the country’s agricultural, commer- 
cial, industrial, and governmental financial transactions 
are settled, in addition to maintaining a safe depository 
for the funds of more than 50 million people—is essential 
to the war effort and necessary to the welfare and safety 
of the nation. 


38 


The authority by which area directors may so classify 
banking was contained in a memorandum of instructions 
issued to its field offices by the War Manpower Com- 
mission on May 25, 1943. In effect, the memorandum 
stated that when an area manpower director found that 
a trade or service necessary to the health, welfare, and 
safety of his area could not meet the minimum local 
demand for its services, he was authorized to designate 
that trade or service as a locally needed activity. The 
memorandum pointed out that the designation of an 
activity as locally needed would give it the same status 
as an “‘essential” activity and would permit the local 
office of the U. S. Employment Service to grant that 
activity the same priority of service as is accorded to 
essential activities. 


Oxy directors in Group I, Group II, and Group III 
labor market areas were given the authority to declare 
activities locally. needed and they were instructed to 
make sure that any activity applying for such a rating 
was: 

(1) Observing all WMC policies with respect to utili- 
zation of local sources of labor supply, hiring specifica- 
tions, employment of people at their highest skills, 
and upgrading of trainable employees; 

(2) Operating on a minimum wartime workweek as 
defined by WMC regulation; 

(3) Paying wages at least equal to the lowest brackets 
established by the War Labor Board for similar occupa- 
tions in the area; 

(4) Eliminating all “luxury” services. 

When an activity complies with these provisions to 
the satisfaction of the area director, he may classify 
the activity as locally needed, but his action must be 
approved by the regional War Manpower director before 
it becomes effective. 


Tae major benefit gained by an activity through its 
being thus classified is that other employers are re- 
stricted in “hiring away” its employees. Its staff mem- 
bers can’t transfer to other activities which are not 
listed as essential. Nor can they transfer to other essen- 
tial activities without an unemployment period of at 
least 60 days, or proof that they are on jobs that do not 
fully utilize war-needed skills they possess. Also, local 
Selective Service boards—although not legally bound 
to do so, even for key men employed in any of the non- 
agricultural activities appearing on the national essen- 
tial list of 35 issued by the War Manpower Commission 
—are inclined to give more favorable consideration to 
temporary deferment of key men in a locally needed 
activity, as compared with consideration given to de- 
ferment of men in a “twilight zone” activity. Then, too, 
in times like these, the morale of people in occupations 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 81) 
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What a Tobacco Auctioneer Says 


WILLIAM 


I. The Auction 


T was along toward 10 in the evening and the tobacco 
| farmers were arriving in town. A few had been com- 
ing in all evening, the early ones. There were trucks, 
trailers, family cars and every kind of vehicle bulging 
with the famous golden leaf carefully covered with can- 
vas, old bedquilts or anything handy that would prevent 
too much drying. 

In the glare of lights at the drive-in entrance of the 
warehouse were several fellows whose special job was to 
keep an eagle eye toward the street light at the corner 
watching for farmers. Each time a load came into sight 
this informal committee would go into action with words 
and gestures to persuade the farmer that here was a good 
warehouse to patronize. 

The confident auctioneer for the next day’s sale was 
just standing around with a couple of warehouse people, 
Ben Roberts of the Durham Bank and Trust Company 
and a few others, so it seemed to the inquisitive tender- 
foot like a good time to get an answer to that greatest of 
all human secrets: What do tobacco auctioneers say and 
why do they sing it? 

“Why?” The auctioneer was surprised and genuinely 
sympathetic, sensing that tact was called for in dealing 
with this kind of ignorance. He said, “It’s simply be- 
cause you can’t do it any other way. You can’t just talk 
it. You’d get tired, so would everybody else, and nobody 
would understand. Take me. I’m careful to speak plain. 
Come around at 9:30 in the morning and listen.’”’ And so 
in the morning— 

OOO-WOO-HOO fo’t sem-n-nun sem wooooo gimme 
eight a eight tate tate a tate a tate OOO WOO makut ni’ yine 
a ninanina tinyniny SODE LIGGETT! OOO-WOO- 
bidabid fo’ty three ee eeee a tree a tree-and so on. 

That’s not it exactly, but there are limits to cold type 
and every auctioneer has his own liturgy. 


As he moves down the long rows surrounded by buyers 
for the big companies and pinhookers who buy what 
they can on speculation, a warehouseman starts the bid 
on each basket and throws in a dash of sales talk as 
needed. It is to the interest of the house to see that farm- 
ers get the best possible prices. “Look out!” yelled the 
warehouseman when the bid happened to sound low, 
“that just ain’t right. Look at this! Feel it! Smell it! 
Come on, Central!” 

Still bent on showing how little he knew, the tender- 
foot asked the auctioneer what happened if the ware- 
houseman started the bid too high. “‘It’s just as easy to 
ease down as to ease up,”’ said the auctioneer, which is 
quite true, of course. 

Well, what a tobacco auctioneer really says is in effect 
what every auctioneer says—bid is 47, who'll make it 
48, 49, 49, 50, sold to so and so. The only difference is 
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Diversification—Gordon C. Hunter, executive vice-president, 
Peoples Bank at Roxboro, N. C., talking with Farmer Talley, 
who formerly grew just tobacco and barely broke even. Now, 
with some counsel and credit from Banker Hunter, he has 
chickens, hogs, cows and vegetables, and is prosperous 


that the tobacco fellow brings in a lot of extras and his 
own brand of rat-a-tat-tat. Any sound seems to be all 
right as long as it vaguely suggests the figure at which 
the bid happens to stand. 

Speed is probably another objective. This type of sell- 
ing produces a feeling and a fact of rapid movement. 
There’s no disposition on the part of bidders to waste 
time, with the wheels apparently turning at such be- 
wildering speed. An important element is the chant 
which often has a truly musical quality, particularly if 
the auctioneer has been told he has a voice fit for opera. 

One very old Negro, with a cane for each palm, had 
brought his family in to see the auction. He explained 
everything fully, making up in imagination what was 
lacking in accuracy, and concluded: 

“He do it all day. Sometime he eats, then he do it 
some mo! You gotta havea good mouf to doit.” Tobacco 
auctioneers need a great deal more than that. They com- 
bine, to an extraordinary degree, a thorough knowledge 
of their product, alertness, good humor, experience and a 
fine sense of practical psychology. 


Il. The Bank 


ls the huge process of transferring the year’s 800,000,000 
pounds of tobacco from the fields to the aging plants of 
the manufacturers, the banks of Tobaccoland carry on 
where the auctioneer leaves off. As a rule within a half 
hour of the “Sold, American!,’”’ or whoever got it, the 
farmer can be presenting his check at the bank. The pay- 
off banks stay open until about 30 minutes after the 
close of each sale. 

Before the season of the sales starts a warehouse may 
need a loan, but usually after 30 days or so it has enough 
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The Auction 


money to pay the loan and go ahead without further 
borrowing. 

Warehouses charge different rates but an average 
would be $2.50 a hundred dollars together with certain 
other fees. The banks charge the warehouses anywhere 
from $1.50 to $2 per thousand for the money paid out. 
The buyers pay the warehouse and the latter pays the 
bank, although in actual practice the larger buyers send 
their checks directly to the bank which then clears the 
whole transaction, crediting the warehouse with com- 
missions earned. 

The smooth working of the whole system is dependent 
on the services which the banks render to farmers, ware- 
housemen, buyers and manufacturers. 

Hardly more than a split second after each lot is sold 
a card is dropped on top of the tobacco showing the num- 
ber of the sale, the planter’s name, the price, weight and 
the buyer. Trailing along some few yards behind the 
auction crowd are the checkers who record the details, 
adding up the totals for each planter, minus warehouse 
charges, auction fees and commissions. As fast as this 
information can be transmitted to the warehouse office 
checks are made out and handed to the planters. Thus, 
while the farmer is on his way to the bank, his tobacco 
is probably out of the warehouse and on its way to the 
buyer’s premises. 

Some farmers leave their money on deposit but most 
of them want cash and they want a few other odds and 
ends of service besides. For instance, the arithmetic of 
“fo’fing” and “‘ha’fing”’ and dividing the money to pay 
landlord, merchant, and other creditors and, computing 
charges for interest, grading and the like, is often too 
much for the farmer. This operation devolves on the 
teller who cashes the check. 

Another part of the bank’s service not readily ap- 
parent is making sure there is on hand a large amount of 
extra cash during the sales season. All this involves ad- 
ditional insurance, transportation costs and various 
special expenses. 


lil. The Farmer 


Wane the tobacco farmer has been fairly well off 
lately, his experience over the years has not been par- 
ticularly happy. Today, in addition to the usual hazards, 
the whole outlook is disturbed by the war’s special 
circumstances. 

For example, American manufacturers will need about 
780,000,000 pounds, but have been allotted only about 
two-thirds of this amount. This means dipping deeply 
into reserves for this year’s output of cigarettes. 
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Meanwhile government control of tobacco growing 
has resulted in farm production remaining fairly static 
through a period of several years while cigarette con- 
sumption was increasing greatly. Also lend-lease re- 
quirements will cut into the supply more and more as 
shipments to occupied areas rise. 

On the surface this would seem to offer possibilities 
for higher prices and something extra but to the farmer 
who depends on tobacco for cash to feed his family, pay 
doctor bills and everything else, there are too many 
strange and artificial factors for comfort. 

Diversification has made good progress wherever it 
has had intelligent, active support from bankers and 
community leaders. Person County, in the heart of the 
North Carolina tobacco country, is an example that 
comes to mind. For years the executive vice-president 
of the Peoples Bank in Roxboro, like many of his fellow 
bankers elsewhere, has been working to get his farm 
customers away from the one-crop habit. The results are 
now apparent in county production figures showing a 
steady rise in numbers and quality of live stock, feed 
crops and all kinds of food for home use. He was also 
active in the development of home canning as an integral 
part of the Person County independence program, 


Commentinc informally on this program, Mr. Hunter 
said: 

“Based on individual notes, as a cost accountant 
might analyze them, they would show a loss but we 
don’t figure that way. In 1935 we were eating eggs in 
Roxboro which had been shipped from Tennessee. 

“That year we financed one of the first brooder 
houses built in the county for a young man, Thomas 
Long. The brooder houses had a capacity of 400 baby 
chicks and the whole thing, including the chickens, cost 


4.4 


$75. There was no profit in a loan like this nor in a num- - 


ber of other similar loans but we encouraged the raising 
of chickens. The movement has spread and this year our 
county has 130,000 laying hens. Egg production has 
reached a total of 19,500,000 dozen annually and about 
225,000 broilers have been marketed. Young Long 
started a business at the age of 17. He now owns a good 
farm at the age of 23, with well diversified crops and 
livestock. 

“Take another case. There was no profit to the bank 
in the donation of steam pressure canners to the home 
demonstration clubs when they were organized in 1938, 
but this year 300 women, members of these clubs, have 
canned 40,000 quarts of food and others, not members 
of any club, have probably canned as much or more. 

“Also there was no money in financing the first milk 
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Children lend assistance 


cows used to start a dairy route about two and a half 
years ago. Today 3,000 pounds of milk are being mar- 
keted daily with an income of $710 a day. 

“A few years ago there were only 12 acres of hay 
raised in the county. This year over 20,000 acres were 
raised. 

“Understand, the bank does not do all this. We 
simply helped with financing and any encouragement we 
could give.” 

Tobacco is a 12-month crop, for when the warehouses 
close in midwinter it is almost time to start a new crop. 
Along in February, the time depending on the region, 
seeds are put out in beds and kept covered. Usually they 
are planted in or near wooded areas where weeds and 
grass are less troublesome. Along about April, after all 
danger of frost is‘passed, the small plants are set out 
either in rows about four feet apart or in drills 30 to 36 
inches apart. This leaves room for hoeing and the plow. 
Toward the end of July after the plants have been 
suckered and wormed and have developed some fairly 
good sized leaves the priming process begins. The leaves 
around the bottom are taken off first and through the 
harvesting season the removal of leaves gradually works 
toward the top of the plant. There are usually from 16 
to 24 leaves to the plant. This is a busy time for the 
whole family and anybody who can help. 

The leaves are hung in curing barns, with anywhere 
from 500 to 800 pounds capacity. There is a heating 
arrangement with flues back and forth around the floor 
of the shed and the fire is usually made with pine or 
other plentiful wood. 


Tae heat must be constant for four or five days, 
usually starting at around 100 degrees. After a day ora 
day and a half this is boosted to 150 degrees. Finally, 
after four or five days, the tobacco hanging in the shed 
is given a one-day treatment of 180 degrees to finish it 
off and set the color. Tobacco people often say that the 
whole art of producing tobacco is in the curing. A good 
crop can be ruined in the five days of the curing process, 
particularly in the last day, and a poor crop can be 
improved. 

Naturally one thing that must always be guarded 
against is fire in these curing sheds. Wooden in structure 
and filled with dry tobacco, it is very easy for gases to 
form and ignite. When this happens there is nothing to 
do but keep the flames from spreading and make the 
best of a real tragedy. 

Each farmer grades his own leaves. The light yellow, 
firm, well-formed leaf brings the highest prices. If they 
have a certain color and texture they can be used for 
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Checkers follow, tallying amounts due farmers 


Cashing tobacco checks 


wrappers but they must be tough and stand quite a bit 
of pressure. There are all grades from light yellow and 
good texture down to greenish, worm-eaten, mildewed 
and ragged stuff that there never used to be any market 
for. “Sorry” is the common word for it. Bid a bid a 
tooooo three, if we can’t get three how about four a rarara. 
This was fun and the farmers laughed. Even sorry to- 
bacco has a market today. 

After the tobacco has been bought and taken out of 
the warehouse it is re-dried and put in hogsheads under 
pressure. Then it goes into the warehouse for an aging 
process of several years. There is a famous sign on one of 
these warehouses, “Sh! Tobacco Asleep!”’ And it not 
only sleeps but it sweats. 


Itemization of different grades of tobacco sold by one producer, 
from which checks in payment are drawn 
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BIG FOUR WAREHOUSE 


For the Sale of Leaf Tobacco 
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- Progress Report on 


Time Limit on 


Bank and Corporation 
Stop Payment 


Notaries 
1909—Falee Statements 


Check Through Error 


Forged or Raised 


Check 
1913—Burglary With 
Direct to Payor 

1917—Saturday 


Instruments * 
house Receipts * 
Libel of Bank 
of Lading * 
Tranefer * 
Explosives 

Two Names 
Afternoon Bank 
Transactions 
Without Funds 
Fiduciaries * 

to Bank Deposit 


for Credit 


1916—Forwarding Check 
1919—Check or Draft 
1921—Adverse Claim 
1923—Lien of Federal 


1910—Deposits in Trust 
1914—Non-Payment of 


1896— Negotiable 
1906— Uniform Sales * 
1906— Uniform W are- 
1907—Slander and 
1908—Competency of 
1909— Uniform Bills 
1909—Uniform Stock 
1910—Payment of 
1915—Deposits in 
1919—Uniform 


1922 


Arizona 
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California 
Colorado 


Kentuck 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 


New Jerse 
New Mexico 


New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 


ennessee 
‘exas 
Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
Total by states 


Grand total .... 


149 [35 148 [27 [39 [3 [38 [37 [37 [37 [20 [44 [33 [33 [45 [19 [23 | 


954 


P means passed in recommended or modified form 
P43 designates acts adopted in 1943. 


* designates acts recommended by the National Conference of Commissioners on Uniform State Laws. 

# Statutes in Connecticut, Delaware, Indiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Utah and Vermont, make no provision expressly limiting total reserves to cash on 
hand or deposits with approved reserve depositaries. 


This record does not include the Model Bank Super- 
visory Act; Model Banking Board Act; Model Bank 
Chartering Aet and Model Bank Employees’ Bond- 
ing Act. 


NS designates no legislative session in 1943. 
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‘Better Banking” Legislation 


With 
eapon 


ber 1, 1943 


1925—State Arbitration 


Interim Certificates 


Bank Stockholders 


Judgments: Filing 

and Recording 
1923—Payment of 

and Income * 

Lien Registration * 
1927— Final Adjustment 

of Statements of 

Liability of State 
1936—Uniform Trust 

Transactions 

Bank Reserve ¢ 


Number of acts passed 
Septem 


1935—Repeal of Double 


1931—Fictitious Payee 
1942—Non-Member 
Total number of acts 


1926—Negotiability of 
1938—Holiday Bank 


1923—Lien of Federal 
1924— Uniform Principal 
1926—Federal Tax 


Percentage of acts 


1925— Rob! 
Dan 


[23 [24 [25 | 26] 27 | 28 [29] so | | 


Chart, prepared by Committee on State Legislation 
American Bankers Association, shows status of laws favored 
by Association which have been pa in recommended or 
modified form as of September 1, 1943. 


SCORE 


Percentage pa 
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States in order of 
percentage of 
enactments 


Idaho 
Louisiana 
New Jersey 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 


Michigan 
Alabama 
Illinois 

New Mexico 
California 


Indiana 
North Carolina 
Connecticut 
Maine 
Maryland 
Missouri 

New York 
Ohio 

Texas 

Utah 

West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Nevada 
Washington 
Oklahoma 


Wyoming 
Massachusetts 
Virginia 

Dist. of Col. 
Arkansas 


Florida 
lowa 
Minnesota 
Montana 
Nebraska 


North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Kentucky 

Rhode Island 


Tennessee 


Delaware 
Kansas 

New Hampshire 
Vermont 


Colorado 


Georgia 

South Carolina 
Mississippi 
Arizona 


Total possible enactments of 33 acts in 49 jurisdictions 1,617 
Number passed through 1943, as of September 1, 1943 954 


59% 


Percentage 


| 
79% 
| | | PY] 23 | 70% | 79% 
70% 
10% 
67% 
67% 
| 67% 
67% 
67% 
67% 
67% 
67% 
67% 
67% 
64% 
64% 
61% 
61% 
58% 
58% 
55% 
52% 
52% 
52% 
52% 
| 15% 
42% 
12% 
12% 
39% 
39% 


Two Ration Banking Systems 


EDGAR C. STILLMAN 


Mr. STILLMAN is vice-president and cashier of The 
National City Bank of Troy, New York. 


ration banking and the mechanics of handling it in 
the banks. Here at The National City Bank of 
Troy we perhaps had a head start on many banks be- 
cause we are fortunate enough to be located in the 
district where the original experiment was conducted 
in the Fall of 1942—the Albany-Troy-Schenectady area. 
Unlike some banks, we did not set up a separate 
window to handle ration deposits nor a separate depart- 
ment for ration bookkeeping and accounting. We believe 
our bank is large enough to reflect the situation in the 
majority of medium-size banks, our total assets nor- 
mally being in the neighborhood of $20,000,000. 
Ration deposits are accepted at the window subject to 
later verification, the teller receipting the duplicate 
deposit ticket by placing a “duplicate deposit” stamp 
thereon. Later in the day, or when the tellers have 
spare time, they verify the deposit, verifying only the 
ration certificates deposited or the fact that the nota- 
tions on the outside of the envelopes bearing coupons 
agree with the deposit tickets. 


Tso has been a great deal written on the subject of 


Orr bank, in common with other’ banks in our city, 
has made no attempt to verify contents of envelopes, as 
we do not believe that from a banking point of view any 
real purpose is served by a partial verification of con- 
tents; either the entire contents of an envelope should 
be verified in a strict banking manner or there is no 
use of any verification. 

Our ration deposits are run in hand blocks in the same 
manner as we used to run our regular commercial de- 
posits before the installation several years ago of our 
proof machine. In this way controls are set up for our 
outgoing items both to local banks and out-of-town 
‘banks and our bookkeeping controls are obtained. 
After the conclusion of their regular banking duties, 
the tellers divide their efforts between making up the 
blocks and the accounting work therein necessary, and 
the posting of the items to the ration accounts. Our 
regular commercial bookkeepers do not handle the post- 
ing of the ration accounts. Tellers normally are through 
with their day’s work more than an hour ahead of the 
bookkeepers so that they have adequate time to per- 
form these extra operations for the bookkeeping and 
proof departments without encroaching upon their own 
free time. 

The quarterly statements on ration accounts are, 
however, prepared by our commercial bookkeepers. 

Another interesting sidelight which may be of value to 
some banks is the fact that we have arranged with a 
local hospital which has an incinerator to take our 
ration evidences there for destruction. 
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JOHN WETZEL 


Mr. WETZEL is comptroller of The Bayside National 
Bank, Bayside, New York. 


EN ration banking was first instituted our bank 
decided to parallel the operation as closely as 
possible with our regular operation on checking 

accounts. The bank uses the single posting, carbonized 
statement system on these accounts. 

Our operation, briefly, is as follows: A deposit is ac- 
cepted and checked by the collection department. The 
appropriate records are made on the proof sheet and the 
deposits are sent in total to the bookkeeping depart- 
ment where they are sight: posted. Outgoing checks on 
other banks are routed through Federal Reserve by the 
collection department. Ration envelopes and other ra- 
tion evidences are controlled the same as cash. 

Incoming exchanges are received by the collection 
department, proved, and posted to the appropriate 
proof sheet. The checks are examined for irregularities 
and then sent to the bookkeeping department where 
they are sight posted the day of receipt. The actual 
posting of both the deposits and checks takes place 
under our delayed posting system the following morning. 

Controls of each commodity are set up by the head 
bookkeeper from the posting totals of each type of ac- 
count. The general ledger bookkeeper sets up her con- 
trols from the collection department proof sheet and 
both controls must coincide at all times. 

Stamps and other evidences are audited each 15 
days. Three per cent of the stamps are examined and 
counted and under appropriate controls are cremated. 
Statistical information as follows is provided for future 
use: Date, type of commodity, number of envelopes 
checked, number of envelopes destroyed, destruction 
period, number of certificates, and all other items. 


Statements are rendered to the customers quarterly 
on dates to coincide with the submission of the reim- 
bursement schedule; that is, March 31, June 30, Septem- 
ber 30 and December 31, with the exception of the 
exempt agency accounts where statements are rendered 
monthly on the 15th. 

The statistical information necessary to support the 
reimbursement schedule is obtained by referring to the 
previously mentioned destruction of ration item sta- 
tistics and by referring to the statement stubs for the 
number of deposits and checks paid against the ac- 
count, and, in addition, the new and closed account 
book for the new accounts opened, the accounts closed, 
and the net number of accounts carried on the 15th 
day in each quarter. 

Up to the present we have had no serious operational 
difficulties in the handling of ration banking and have 
been able to take care of it without adding any addi- 
tional employees to our existing staff. 
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Recordak helps put crippled planes 
back in the fight faster... 


N plane plants here at home, 
Recordak transfers specifica- 


tions, drawings, and blueprints 
to tiny reels of microfilm. The 
copying is complete; it is accom- 
plished at split-second speed; and 
copying errors are impossible, 
because the camera cannot make 
mistakes. These miniature film- 
duplicates, easily flown to repair 
bases, help make crippled planes 
new again—getting them back in 
the air, back in the fight, far faster 


than would otherwise be possible. 

Meanwhile, Recordak works 
harder than ever to help Amer- 
ica’s banks maintain their effi- 
ciency in spite of skeleton staffs. 
It’s saving labor and machines, 


stationery and filing space; it’s 
safeguarding the valuable records 
of both the banks and their de- 
positors. Recordak Corporation, 
Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak 
Company, 350 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


Among Recordak’s outstanding 
contributions to the war effort— 
V--+-— Mail, the microfilmed 
mail which so swiftly and surely 
bridges the gap between our boys 
and their loved ones. 


RECORDAAK .... originators of modern microfilming 
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State Association Activities 


Negro 4-H 


AIMED at improving the economic status of the Negro 
farm family, the SourH CAROLINA BANKERS ASSOCIA- 
TION sponsors achievement awards through the State 
Agricultural Extension Service for Negro 4-H Club 
members. With the youth’s plans for helping the family 
as the main qualifying factor, some 25 county banker 
groups are conducting regional contests, which will be 
climaxed with War Bond prizes to four state winners. 
Other scoring points include: food and animal increases, 
project demonstrations, work on Food-for-Victory, 
and a short story on “How my family and I produced, 
conserved, and used Food-for-Victory!” 


Income Tax School 


More than 125 bankers participated in the three-day 
short tax course sponsored by the MINNESOTA BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION, the Bureau of Internal Revenue, and 
other organizations at the university farm, Minneapolis, 
last month. 

The school was designed to prepare bankers to advise 
their farm customers in filing the income tax returns 
due on or before December 15. The course was available 
not only to local bankers but to accountants and others 
interested in the project. 


Historical Sketch 


The Savincs Banks AssociATION of MAINE has 
published a 12-page historical sketch of its organization 
on the occasion of its 50th anniversary. It contains 
minutes of the first meeting, digest of early legislation, 
progress of member banks, and a statistical statement 
of the membership. Copies are available through the 
secretary’s office, at Bangor. 


War Bond Safekeeping 


Wuat’s happening to all the War Bonds? The Sav- 
INGS BANKS AssocIATION of the STATE of NEw YorkK 
has part of the answer. A recent survey by the associa- 
tion shows that 80 member banks are holding in safe- 
keeping 897,037 individual War Bonds, with a redemp- 
tion value of $67,331,625. It has been suggested that 
this information makes good publicity for the war effort 
and encouragement of sales. A national compilation 
would make a good story for the press. 


New Office 


The Wisconsin BANKERS ASSOCIATION announces 
the opening of a new office at 1 West Main Street, 
Madison, 3, to augment the services of the Milwaukee 
headquarters in connection with Jegislature and other 
matters dealing with the various departments of state 
and Federal governments. The office will be open two 
days a week, and will later be put on a full time basis. 


Salary Stabilization 


The CaLtrorniA BANKERS ASSOCIATION has issued 
a summary report, in question and answer form, on 
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salary stabilization. A series of “clinic” sessions on the 
subject is being organized by the association’s Per- 
sonnel Committee. 


Reemployment 


The New York STATE BANKERS ASSOCIATION calls 
attention to a very important and timely subject in a 
recent bulletin—the reemployment of servicemen. It 
has been estimated that over-aged and limited service 
inductees will be released by the tens of thousands in 
coming months—many of whom will be former bank 
employees. 

The bulletin suggests a “refresher” review of the 
Selective Service and Training Act of 1940 which out- 
lines specifically the responsibilities of reemployment. 
Every personnel officer, it urges, should be familiar with 
the details of this act. 


Meet the Secretaries 


Florida’s 


J. Carlisle Rogers 


WITH typical Floridian fervor, Carlisle will tell you 
that Ponce de Leon was the first tired business man to 
seek eternal youth amid the flora and fauna of our south- 
ernmost state. Though P. L. obviously failed to find it, 
Carlisle, through his work in the junior and senior 
chambers of commerce, has helped convince some mil- 
lions of winter-weary Americans that old Ponce “had 
something there.” 

Secretary Rogers, for all his faith in his adopted 
state, is a native of South Carolina. At the tender age 
of seven, he packed up his family and moved to Lees- 
burg, where he says one acquires a perpetual tan. 

He entered the employ of the First National Bank 
of Leesburg in 1923, was appointed cashier in 1933. He 
is a past president of the local Kiwanis, past Lt.- 
Governor of the Florida District Kiwanis, past head of 
the Chamber of Commerce, treasurer of the Methodist 
Church—and is active in many local civic and social 
organizations. 

His desk at the bank has been the official office of 
the Florida Bankers Association for some time, and we 
might add that it is a very efficient looking piece of 
furniture if one burrows in the papers and finds the 
wood. 

All Carlisle has to say for himself, however, is: “I’m 
just a ‘cracker’ boy at heart, trying to make good.” 
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to Check Loss of Seal. 


trusted em- 
ployees help themselves to your 
money or merchandise, fidelity insur- 
ance will repay your financial loss. 
But it cannot make good your loss of 
trained, hard-to-replace manpower, 
or offset the blow to morale in your 
office or plant. 


Now, through its Personnel-Protec- 
tion Plan, the U. S. F. & G. is ready 
to help you stop employee dishonesty 
before it starts! 


A western packing company, for 
example, was having so many losses 
due to employee dishonesty that it 


“Honesty Engineering! 
onesty ng tneer ngs 
faced the loss of fidelity insurance 
protection. But when it adopted the 
U. S. F. & G. Personnel-Protection 


Plan, dishonesty losses dropped more 
than 80%. 


This new plan of “‘Honesty Engi- 
neering”’ helps reduce employee dis- 
honesty in much the same way that 
safety engineering and fire prevention 
work have reduced accidents and cut 
fire losses for American business. 


Based on long experience in the 
bonding field, the U. S. F. & G. 
Personnel-Protection Plan not only 
insures you against loss through em- 


ployee dishonesty but: (1) discloses 
undesirable personnel and prevents 
waste in training; (2) through tested 
methods helps keep good employees 
from going wrong; (3) helps employ- 
ers eliminate leaks and pitfalls and 
acts of carelessness which often lead 
to employee dishonesty. 


Your U.S. F. & G. agent will be glad 

to give you more information about 

how the Personnel-Protection Plan 

helps you keep your employees by 

keeping them honest. Consult him. 
+ + + 


Branch Offices in 43 Cities—Agents Everywhere 


U.8.F. « G. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 


affiliate: 


FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 
HOME OFFICES: BALTIMORE, MD. 


Consult your insurance agent or broker iy 
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this is 
BLUEPRINT TIME! 


The welfare of the nation will be greatly benefited, 
if, when peace is declared, a large volume of both 
private and public construction can break ground 
immediately. Construction is the greatest hope for 
full employment in the postwar period. 

In order to get the maximum value from private 
investment or public works, and avoid waste of 
manpower, time and money, it is absolutely neces- 
sary to have well-planned, soundly conceived pro- 
jects. This takes time and the time to plan is now. 
This is blueprint time! 

Call in your architect, engineer and general con- 
tractor. Put your problems before them. Each has 
much to contribute in thinking, experience, data 
and facts that should be considered long 
before any actual construction is done. 

By such activity you assure a better 


competitive position for your company in postwar, 
more employment for returning soldiers and you help 
private enterprise to bear its share of the responsi- 
bility for postwar social and economic conditions. 

The employment provided on a planned, needed 
public works project is a regular job at regular pay. 
A job on a hastily started project is made work at 
relief wages. 

As you plan, bear in mind that the actual con- 
struction by a competent general contractor is an- 
other guarantee that the maximum value will be 
received from the investment. 

“Planning Future Construction Markets” is a 
pamphlet published by the AGC that contains 

much valuable information for anyone 
interested in the construction industry. 
We'll be glad to mail you one gratis. 


THE ASSOCIATED GENERAL CONTRACTORS OF AMERICA, INC. 


NINETY CHAPTERS AND BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 
NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS—MUNSEY BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


SKILL, INTEGRITY AND RESPONSIBILITY IN THE CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDINGS, HIGHWAYS, RAILROADS AND PUBLIC WORKS 
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Country Banker 


A.B.A. Stand on PCA’s Defined 


The following statement of the position of the American 
Bankers Association on the Production Credit System was 
issued by President Wiggins at St. Louis on November 11 
after a meeting of the Agricultural Commission, the Food- 
for-Freedom Committee, and the Subcommittee on Agri- 
cultural Credit. 


HE position of the American Bankers Association 

toward the Production Credit System and co- 

operative credit in the agricultural field is set forth 
in ‘the following excerpts from the general statement 
made by President Hemingway on January 20, 1943, 
on the subject of socialized credit and government subsi- 
dized credit. 


We recognize the rights of farmers or any other group to es- 
tablish, operate, and maintain cooperative credit enterprises. 
We believe, however, that such institutions should be operated 
on a self-supporting basis and that income should be adequate 
to cover the costs of operation, including credit losses. Continuing 
losses of any such institutions should not be subsidized out of 
the Federal Treasury. 

The American Bankers Association believes that the agencies 
of the Farm Credit Administration should be farmer-owned and 
farmer-controlled cooperative credit institutions, and in this 
connection it will continue to support the farm organizations 
in their effort to protect this farmer-ownership and control and 
to provide for the ultimate elimination of government subsidy. 

We believe that the present subsidies enjoyed by the Pro- 
duction Credit Associations in the form of government capital 
should be returned to the United States Treasury as soon as 
practicable. 


A careful study of the hearings held by congressional 
committees on the Farm Credit Act of 1933 supports 
the conclusion that the intention of those who framed 
the act was that the Production Credit System should 
become self-supporting, owned, operated, and controlled 
by farmers without subsidy or domination by the gov- 
ernment, and further that the capital advanced to the 
system would be returned to the Treasury after a rea- 
sonable time had been given to acquire private capital. 

The American Bankers Association maintains that 
after 10 years of operation, it is reasonable to expect the 
system to stand “on its own” and to require the PCA’s 
to operate as sound business cooperatives without 
government subsidy. 

The American Bankers Association believes that a 
system of government subsidized credit is one of the 
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greatest threats to the existence of chartered banking. 
It also believes that a government subsidized credit 
system is a threat to the existence of a sound coopera- 
tive credit system. Therefore, the findings and recom- 
mendations presented here are set forth to arouse 
bankers and farmers alike to the need for putting the 
Production Credit System on a basis where it will be 
free from the present government subsidy and control. 

The subsidy received by the Production Credit Sys- 
tem consists of free capital contributed by the Govern- 
ment to the extent of 120 million dollars and the annual 
earnings on it of at least $3,000,000. Of this free capital, 
$38,785,875 is held by the 12 production credit corpora- 
tions; $81,214,125 represents capital contributed to 
529 PCA’s. The income from the 120 millions of free 
capital is a gift each year to the Production Credit 
System. 

Government reports show that in 1942, a prosperous 
year when recoveries on previously charged off loans 
exceeded net losses, only 284 of the 529 PCA’s had 
sufficient income aside from earnings on free capital to 
cover expenses and losses. This indicates a need for 
reexamination of the basis on which PCA’s operate. 

Just as long as the Production Credit System is 
subsidized with free capital contributed by the Govern- 
ment, just so long will there be dependence on govern- 
ment resulting in grave danger of government domina- 
‘tion of its policies to the extent that the local association 
will get further and further away from its goal of being 
an independent farmer-owned and farmer-managed 
cooperative. 

In the interest of having the Production Credit Sys- 
tem become self-supporting and the PCA’s operate as 
sound business cooperatives without government sub- 
sidy and without government domination of its policies, 
the American Bankers Association submits the following 
suggestions: 


1. Government capital should be returned by the Production 
Credit System to the Treasury, and pending such return a 
reasonable rate of interest should be paid thereon. 

. All units of the Farm Credit Administration, including 
PCA’s, should be required to charge rates of interest based 
on the actual cost of borrowed funds plus an adequate margin 
for operating expenses and losses. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 50) 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY EUGENE TAYLOR 


Planners of Bank-Farm Program 


For two days last month members of the Agricultural Commission, 
Food-for-Freedom Committee and Subcommittee on Agricultural 
Credit of Federal Legislative Committee of American Bankers 
Association met around conference table at Statler Hotel in St. 
Louis and talked about (1) how to reach 1944 food goals; (2) how 
farmers can become more prosperous; and (3) how bank services 
to farmers can be improved and broadened. (See story on page 33.) 
Appearing in picture above, counterclockwise around table, 
commission and committee members, A.B.A. officials and 
guests: J. N. Thomson, Ben S. Summerwill, Charles T. 
O’Neill, chairman, Subcommittee on Agricultural Credit; 
R. N. Downie, W. L. Smith, E. H. Mevis, Otis A. Thompson, 
chairman, Agricultural Commission; Elwain H. Greenwood, 


Dr. Van B. Hart, H. P. Parker, John H. Crocker, E. L. Boston, 
Warren Garst, A. G. Brown, K. J. McDonald, chairman, 
Commission on Country Bank Operations, who made sugges- 
tions on how his group and this one might cooperate; C. W. 
Bailey, chairman, Food-for-Freedom Committee and chairman 
of the meeting; J. P. Culpepper, Paul M. Jones, Alonzo Petteys, 
G. H. Nesbit, Oluf Gandrud, Dr. E. C. Young, Thomas E. 
Noel, John E. Wise, H. M. Emerson, D. J. Needham, G. C. 
Hunter, True D. Morse, and A. L. M. Wiggins; left to right, 
along the wall, W. R. Kuhns, J. E. Drew, Walter B. Garver, 
Phil S. Eckert, and G. Y. Jarvis. Also present, but not in picture: 
N. E. Dodd, Dr. Harold Stonier, Chester R. Davis, H. Howard 
Doane, and R. E. Short 


A.B.A. Stand on PCA 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 49) 


3. In those associations unable to operate on member in- 


come, determination should be made as to the desira- 

bility of— 

a. Liquidating hopelessly uneconomic associations, or 

b. Consolidating associations into units of sufficient 
strength to operate without government aid. 

c. Increasing the present permissible spread of 3 per 
cent between cost of loan funds obtained by PCA’s 
from Federal Intermediate Credit Banks and rates 
PCA’s charge farmer-borrowers. 

. All costs of the production credit corporations in super- 
vising and examining the PCA’s and all expenses incurred 
by the production credit corporations for promotional o_o ee 
efforts on the PCA’s should be covered by assess- 
ment upon the PCA’s. : 

. In order to preserve the cooperative features of the Pro- Above, left to right, Messrs. Boston, 
duction Credit System, the Farm Credit Administration Parker, Hart,Greenwood, Thompson, 
should be returned to its independent status and its 
efforts directed by a non-partisan board 


Above, l. to r., Messrs. Garver, 
Jones, Morse, Hunter, Emer- 
son; in background, Messrs. 
Needham, McDonald, Drew. 
Below, I. to r., Mesers. Young, 


Gandrud, Nesbit and Petteys Action to carry out these suggestions should be 
supported by all who wish to see the independent 
banking system preserved. Moreover, these objec- 
tives should claim the support of all who favor 
sound farmer cooperatives and of all farm leaders 
who are in favor of a farmer-owned production 
credit system free from the domination of govern- 
ment. 


Mevis and Smith. Below, left to right, 
Messrs. Downie, O’ Neill, Summer- 
will and Thomson 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY HARRIS & EWING 


In the Association’s Washington offices (J. to r.), Messrs. Needham, Wright, O’Neill, Wiggins, Ellis, Smith, Harris and Stonier 
prepare testimony for congressional hearings on the PCA’s 


Finding Facts About PCA it Subs 


On behalf of the country banks of America, President A. L. M. 
Wiggins of the American Bankers Association and other witnesses 
presented a strong case against PCA competition in three days of 
testimony before the Select Committee of the House Committee 
on Agriculture to investigate the activities of the Farm Security 
Administration. 

The position of the banks was based squarely on the statement 
made public by Mr. Wiggins in Saint Louis on November 11, 
which is reproduced on page 49. 

In addition to Mr. Wiggins, the witnesses representing the 
banks were Francis G. Addison, Jr., president, Security Savings 
and Commercial Bank, Washington, and chairman, A. B. A. 
Federal Legislative Committee; C. T. O'Neill, vice-president, 
National Bank and Trust Company, Charlottesville, and chair- 
man, A. B. A. Subcommittee on Agricultural Credit; C. W 


President Wiggins and Representative Cooley, North Carolina, 
chairman of House Subcommittee holding the hearings 


Banker Addison, foreground, intently listens to a Committee 
questioner 


Bailey, president, First National Bank, Clarksville, Tennessee; 
M. W. Ellis, Superintendent of Banking, Des Moines; Clyde D. 
Harris, president, First National Bank, Cape Girardeau, Mis- 
souri; C. D. Haskell, farm operator, Laurel, Nebraska; Wade 
R. Martin, director of banking, Lincoln, Nebraska; W. L. Smith, 
vice-president and cashier, First National Bank, Lake Geneva, 
Wisconsin; Edmund W. Thomas, president, First National 
Bank, Gettysburg; N. V. Torgerson, president, Minnesota Tax- 
payers’ Association in Mower County and president, Farmers 
State Bank, Adams, Minnesota; and L. C. Wright, president, 
Security Bank, Blackwell, Oklahoma. 

The chairman of the Select Committee is Representative Harold 
D. Cooley of North Carolina. Judging by the type of questions 
asked, members of the Select Committee are very much interested 
in getting all possible facts about the situation. 


A.B.A. representatives talking things over—left to right, Messrs. 
O'Neill, Addison, Brown, Smith and Harris 


Witnesses were asked many questions and Congressmen lis- 
tened attentively 
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A Soil Conservation Program 


BANKING is indebted to G. L. Rice, president, and Haynes 
McFadden, secretary, of the Georgia Bankers Association, 
for this report on an important agricultural activity in that 
state. 


-complete soil and water conservation programs 

on their farms in cooperation with 20 farmer- 
organized, farmer-operated soil conservation districts 
in the state. These districts comprise a total of 117 of 
the 159 counties in Georgia and embrace a total of 
approximately 26,000,000 acres. The 15,000 farmers 
cooperating in the districts programs at the present 
time, represent more than 3,000,000 acres, or approxi- 
mately 12 per cent of the total area within the boundaries 
of the 20 districts. 

These districts were organized under the provisions 
of a State Soil Conservation Districts law, an enabling 
act similar to those passed in most of the other states, 
which provides that any group of 25 farmers can sub- 
mit a petition to the State Soil Conservation Committee 
for organization of a district. In Georgia, the members 
of this committee, designated by the state law, are the 
director of extension, directors of the two state experi- 
ment stations, and the Governor. 

When a petition is submitted, if the committee finds 
that a district is practical and feasible, hearings are 
held throughout the proposed district at specified dates 
to give all interested landowners an opportunity to be 
heard. Following these hearings referenda are held at all 
the regular voting precincts of the proposed district. 
A majority of the registered voters is required before 
a district can be organized and a state charter is issued 
to the district upon a favorable vote. The governing 
body of each district is composed of five local farm 
people, two appointed by the state committee and three 
elected by the voters within the district. 

The local districts, organized and operated by the 


Me than 15,000 Georgia farmers are carrying out 


Eroded hillside, left, near Gainesville before being planted with 
kudzu in March 1937; same hillside, and severely gullied land, 
right, with three-year-old kudzu 


farmers, provide a democratic mechanism by means of 
which a relatively large group of farmers with a com- 
munity of interest can act as a body, through their local 
supervisors, in working out their own local soil conser- 
vation problems. The farmer supervisors, who in most 
cases are not technically trained men, can enter into 
definite agreements with Federal, state, and local 
agencies for technical and other assistance in carrying 
out the district programs. 

The Soil Conservation Service of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture has cooperative agreements with all the 
districts in Georgia to provide technical assistance to 
farmers in each district in developing complete soil con- 
servation plans for the individual farms. This assistance 
is furnished under the provisions of a cooperative agree- 
ment between the individual farmer and his district 
supervisors. 

The first step in working out a complete conservation 
program for a farm is to make a conservation survey of 
the farm, showing type of soil, steepness of slope, degree 
and extent of erosion, and existing land use on every 
portion of the farm. The capabilities of the land are indi- 
cated on an aerial map of the farm by coloring each 
separately delineated area in a standard color represent- 
ing one of the eight recognized land-use classes. 

The local work-unit conservationist can then work 
out with the farmer a farm program designed to put 
every acre to the use for which it is best adapted. 


In the actual development of plans for the 15,000 
farms in Georgia soil conservation districts, an average 
of 16 acres of formerly idle land per farm is being put to 
productive use under the revised land use program. This 
represents a total of nearly a quarter of a million acres. 
A considerable portion of this formerly waste land has 
been planted to perennial hay crops like kudzu and 
sericea lespedeza and is now providing forage for in- 
creased production of milk, meat, and other livestock 
products needed in the war program. 

In determining winners of certificates of award for 
outstanding accomplishments in carrying out complete 
soil conservation programs in the Coosa River District, 
the Georgia Bankers Association developed a score card 
with various values for 12 fundamental soil conservation 
practices. To qualify for an award, a farmer was required 
to have earned at least 90 per cent of the points it was 
possible for him to earn under the practices set up in 
his district plan and must have established at least a 
part of each of the 12 basic practices. 

The various conserVation practices and the points 
assigned to each by the agricultural committee of the 
bankers association were: Approved rotations estab- 
lished, 10; kudzu planted, 15; sericea lespedeza planted, 
15; terracing, 10; water-disposal areas established, 10; 
contour cultivation, 10; pasture improvement, 10; drain- 
age, 5; woody plantings, 5; woodland management, 2; 
wildlife areas established, 3; fish ponds constructed, 5 
points per pond. 
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Merchandisiné Country Bank Services 


Ceunty Financing 


THE Maprson County (New York) BANKERS As- 
SOCIATION has a plan which takes county borrowings out 
of the field of political patronage and puts it on a 
businesslike and equitable basis. 

One bank has been designated to act for all banks of 
the county in advancing money which is needed an- 
nually in anticipation of tax collections. The agent bank 
then pro rates the loan among the other institutions 
under a schedule based on volume of deposits, capital, 
and other factors. 

Under the plan, the largest banks each receive 18.5 
per cent of the loans, banks in the second size group 
each receive 13 per cent, and the smallest group 8 per 
cent each. This arrangement was adopted as being more 
satisfactory than a system involving a sliding scale 
based on exact percentages. 


Livestock Contract 


THE FARMERS AND MERCHANTS BANK of Richland 
Center, Wisconsin, collaborating with the county agent, 
has a practical program for improving local dairy herds. 
The bank has set up a fund which is drawn on by the 
agent for the purchase of purebred bull calves from 
accredited herds. The dam must have a producing 
record of 200 or more pounds of butter fat per year. The 
calves are loaned to deserving farmers, who contract 
with the bank to keep, care for and use the bull for 
breeding purposes for a period of three years. At the end 
of this period (or any time before) the farmer may exer- 
cise his option to purchase the animal or return it to the 
bank. Under the contract, his only obligation is proper 
care of the animal, and for death or injury due to neglect 
or carelessness. 

This program is arranged each year in April or May 
and, according to Cashier C. A. Cutter, it has been very 
successful. More often than not the farmer eventually 
purchases the bull for cash; in some instances loans for 
the purchase are arranged. The bank’s only trouble in 
maintaining the program is in finding enough animals to 
meet the demand. 


Castomer Party 


ONCE A YEAR, in Brook, Indiana, the COMMUNITY 
STATE BANK gives a theatre party for the whole town. 
Timing the event to the Lenten season, when local 
theatres run mediocre billings and talent is available at a 
price, the bank’s first show attracted some 800 people; 
the most recent one over 1,800. 

Cashier Harry Lawrence, who is M.C. for the party, 
says there are infinite details, but from the standpoint 
of community goodwill it tops everything. The bank en- 
gages the local school auditorium—the largest building 
in town. Admissions are free. Talent is hand picked: 
music, comedy, color and glamour—some $350 worth 
from a Chicago producing company. 

“We start our publicity about a month before the 
show,” says Mr. Lawrence. “I personally write it for the 
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local weekly newspaper and those of surrounding town- 
ships. I use all the superlatives I can think of, because 
this is the customary way of advertising entertainment. 
As the show date approaches, the articles get longer and 
more elaborate. 

“About a week before the show, we mail each family 
an invitation and a supply of tickets. This gives our 
publicity the personal touch. The tickets don’t mean a 
thing: we never turn anyone down at the door, but I’m 
sold on the invitation and ticket idea. 

“The details are what really make the show go over. 
We supervise auto parking and hire guards to watch the 
tires. Our directors and stockholders, with red rose in 
lapel, act as ticket collectors and ushers. We have a 
‘hard of hearing’ section up front. Special stage lighting 
and sound equipment are used. 

“The public reaction is very good. The crowd is ap- 
preciative. After the show, we get more publicity in the 
newspapers; customers write letters and come into the 


Wall G. Coapman, secretary, Wisconsin Bankers Association, 
awards $25 War Bonds to Harold Gerbing (center) of She- 
boygan and Charles Jenkins of Seymour—4-H clubbers 


Student bankers at the Farm Credit School, held at Syracuse, 
under the sponsorship of the New York State Bankers Associa- 
tion and Agricultural Extension Service, Cornell University 
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bank to say thanks. We do no advertising during the 
performance. As an official of the bank, I welcome the 
audience, introduce the master of ceremonies, and from 
then on it is nothing but good entertainment.” 

Indicating that there is a new business development 
angle in this type of project, Mr. Lawrence states that 
his bank has more than 1,000 checking accounts in a 
township of some 850 souls. 


MARKETING FACTS 


_ Pertinent market data to pass along to 
your farm customers and friends 


MARKETING and slaughtering 15 to 25 per cent 
more hogs than last year, with 10 to 25 per cent less 
labor available to processing plants, presents a seri- 
ous problem to American farmers, according to the 
War Food Administration. 

The 1943 pig crop of 127,000,000 head is far 
ahead of any previous record, totaling 21 per cent 
over 1942 and 6 per cent more than the goal set for 
1943. If the full benefit of this tremendous produc- 
tion is to be realized, hog raisers will have to move 
their animals to market early, even if it means 
marketing many hogs at lighter than normal 
weights. Hog slaughter during the last three months 
of 1943 will probably be 25 to 30 per cent above the 
same quarter of 1942 when a record run was 
marketed. 

Every farmer is urged by the War Food Admin- 
istration to be absolutely sure of an outlet before 
sending hogs to market, and to make advance ship- 
ping arrangements due to present limited trans- 
portation facilities. This will prevent market con- 
gestion, and necessary deduction of carrying charges 
from the price to farmers, when packers are unable 
to handle the concentrated shipments. Storage 
facilities will be taxed to the utmost and to prevent 
waste from lack of storage space, shipments need to 
be spread out as far as is feasible. 

Maintenance of support prices will be jeopardized 
if the market is glutted, according to government 
reports. It would be futile for the Government to 
buy live hogs in order to hold the price, when it 
would have to turn them over to the already over- 
taxed packing plants for processing. Packers’ li- 
censes commit them to paying not less than the 
support price of $13.75 per hundred pounds Chi- 
cago for 200-270 pound hogs, but they do not have 
to buy more than they have the facilities to handle. 

The farmer’s marketing job—now that his 1943 
hog production job has been carried out with flying 
colors—breaks down into a few main points: 

Keep topping off droves. 

Spread hog marketings as much as possible. 

Market as many hogs as possible before Decem- 

ber, even if this means marketing at lighter 
weights. 

Check with market agency to insure handling fa- 

cilities before hogs leave the farm. 

Make transportation arrangements well in ad- 

vance of proposed marketing day. 


Open House 
THE Fountain Trust Company, Covington, In- 
diana, tells of the contact and educational opportunities 
in planning “open house” meetings. Young farmers and 
their families are invited in groups to visit the bank in 
the evening. Some of the day’s work is held back for 
processing as a demonstration for the guests, including 
mailing of notes, remittances, posting, safe-deposit, trust 
matters and insurance. Each staff member demonstrates 
his specific job. Equipment and procedure is explained. 
Afterward, there’s a discussion period and refreshments. 


Supporting Farm Youth 


PitcH IN and help—that’s the ceuntry banker’s atti- 
tude toward farm youth organizations, and we mean the 
shirt sleeve kind of help. There’s the case of R. K. 
McGee, vice-president of the CLARKE County STATE 
BANK, Osceola, Iowa, who has served for the past six 
years as board member and treasurer of the local 4-H 
Club. 

He describes his job as one of organizing an annual 
fund-raising campaign to finance the local 4-H achieve- 
ment show. “It takes time out of business hours,” he 
says, “but we feel the cooperation between the bank 
and fathers of 4-H boys and girls is well worth while. If 
there is anything a farmer desires, it is to see that his 
children are given a chance for better opportunities. The 
more closely a bank can affiliate itself with the Farm 
Bureau, the 4-H Club, Future Farmers of America and 
other similar groups, the more important is the relation- 
ship between the bank and the farmer. 

“Since our bank is a small country bank and our 
income is derived largely from farmer customers, we 
believe that it is of vital importance to make them 
conscious of the need for banking services.” 

Awarding achievement pins, financing projects, spe- 
cial education helps, active participation in youth work, 
speaking engagements—these are but a few of the many 
opportunities of youth contact reported in a recent 
BANKING survey. 


Comparing the Cost 


THE ComMERCIAL SAvINGS BANK, Carroll, Iowa, 
takes issue with a Federal Land Bank folder, “‘Com- 
paring the Cost,” which illustrates a savings of $369.88 
in favor of a Land Bank $5,000 4 per cent loan at the 
end of a 15-year period, as compared to the same loan, 
at the same rate, on an ordinary private mortgage. 

The bank’s folder questions, How come?—and pro- 
ceeds to figure it out: At the end of 15 years figures show 
that a bank loan costs $3,891 compared to $4,050—a 
saving of $159. The balance due on the private loan is 
$3,185, for an FLB loan $3,580.12—a difference favoring 
the individual by $395.12. Adding the cost of an FLB 
loan for 15 years plus the balance, the figure is $7,630.12, 
and assuming the stock is worth par ($250) the total 
cost becomes $7,380.12. Whereas a private loan balance 
is $3,185, carrying costs $3,891—a total of $7,076—or 
a net savings of $304.12. 

President Ray M. Moehn states that he has used 
these points in meeting government competition under 
the subsidy. This year, he estimates, the bank will close 
about a million dollars’ worth of these loans. 
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Bulletin Board 


A VALUABLE service to local farm customers is the way 
the Home State BANK, Longton, Kansas, describes its 
farm bulletin board, posted in the lobby. It saves many 
miles of travel for the farmer who wants a used plow, 
some wire, livestock or whatnot. Customers are at lib- 
erty to post their own for sale or want ads on the board. 
“Frequently,” says President Hayward, “we receive 
phone calls from farmers wanting various kinds of seed 
or feed, asking us to check the bulletin board to see if 
any is available.” 

Occasionally the bank posts its own advertisements, 
appeals for War Bond purchases, Red Cross drives and 
other community projects. 


A Taste of Home 


THE STOCKBRIDGE STATE BANK, Stockbridge, Michi- 
gan, scored a point in public relations last Fall when it 
decided that a home grown product was about the most 
appropriate Christmas gift it could send local service 
men. With a little advertising, word got around that the 
bank was compiling a gift list, and parents promptly 
complied with some 125 names. 

Being pretty good apple country, the bank contracted 
with one of the best orchards in the district to ship di- 
rect in % bushel cardboard boxes fresh picked “eating” 
apples. Paul C. Dancer, president, says: “‘ We received a 
great many letters and cards of appreciation; many 
parents called at the bank to express their gratitude, 
too.” 

The mailing, incidentally, was made to camps within 
the country by postal regulations; Stockbridge boys 
overseas received a billfold with the bank’s compliments. 


Dear Folks 


THE RockrorD NATIONAL BANK, Rockford, Ohio, 
gets across a sincere personal touch via post with per- 
sonal fill-in letters addressed “Dear Folks.” New ac- 
count holders, newlyweds, new parents, the sick and 
bereaved are never forgotten, and these cordial and 
sympathetic contacts can’t help building goodwill. 

Here are a few samples: 

To the sick: Dear Mrs. Doe—Just a little get-well wish 
with cheer in every letter, and hoping that in every way, 
you'll soon be feeling better. 

To new parents: Dear Folks—May the baby who has 
come to live with you be a blessing throughout your life. 

To the bereaved: Dear Folks—We wish you to know 
the personnel of this bank expresses its sympathy and 
condolence to you and family at this sad hour. 

Where to get the leads on this type of information? 
Probably the best source is the personal columns of 
the local newspaper. 


Meeting Place 


As A GESTURE of cooperation, the CiTizENs Na- 
TIONAL Bank of Poland, New York, extends a standing 
invitation to soil conservation officials to use the bank 
as a meeting place for discussions with local farmers and 
the allocation of lime, phosphate and other minerals. 
Usually signs are posted in the bank lobby notifying 
customers of advance meeting dates. This service is 
appreciated. 
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Fat Stock Show and Sale 


GARLAND JOHNSON, vice-president, BANK OF ELKIN, 
organized the Western North Carolina livestock show 
pictured below for his state association, Nov. 4. 


President Woolcott, N. C. Bankers Association, is guest speaker 


Some of the 1,200 4-H clubbers attending the Elkin stock show 


Parade. Tommy Vannoy, 12, nearest camera, won the top honors 
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Field demonstration meetings attract a host of farmers interested in soil conservation and revitalizing dairy lands 


Profit from Pasture 


THE FIRST CITIZENS of Greencastle, Indiana, named 
their town for the great rolling plains of grazing land 
that surrounded the area. Came World War I and, like 
many another section, high prices and subsequent de- 
pression forced the land into cultivation. The later result 
was a familiar scene—extensive damage from neglect 
and erosion. 

None had a better view of this situation and its effect 
on productivity and income than the local public- 
relations-minded CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK. Deter- 
mined to restore the once flourishing livestock and dairy 
industry, the bank launched a soil conservation pro- 
gram, under the theme Profit from Pasture, some five 
years ago. The program was broad, flexible; it encour- 
aged each landowner to adapt methods best suited to 
his own property. 

The program was launched with a mass meeting and 
the idea generally was well accepted. As it progressed 
through the first year with the technical assistance of the 
Extension Department of Purdue University and the 
local county agent, David L. Grimes, the public gave 
enthusiastic support. 

President F. L. O’Hair, describing the program, states 
that his bank sponsors an annual early Summer field 
meeting, originally on various farms where demonstra- 
tion plots were prepared, and now at the 1,800-acre 
Indiana State Farm near Greencastle. At these meetings 
the grasses are‘harvested from the various plots, clippings 
weighed, and comparative results of seeding mixtures 
and fertilizer treatments are shown to the guests. Re- 


duced to money values and feed content this makes an 
unusually effective demonstration of the value of grass 
as feed. 

The bank also sponsors an annual mid-Winter get- 
together, which usually features a number of prominent 
agricultural personalities as speakers and guests. There 
are also movies, demonstration charts and other meth- 
ods employed to get across the story of conservation and 
livestock feeding. Also, throughout the year, smaller 
group meetings are held in various sections, most of 
them initiated by the county agent, who has been desig- 
nated by the bank as director of the program. At fre- 
quent intervals direct mail and radio programs are de- 
veloped by the bank to keep the subject alive and 
active. 

Summing up results, President O’Hair states that the 
most gratifying effect of the program is the attitude of 
local farmers; they credit the bank with an understand- 
ing of their problems, they know it is interested in their 
welfare and has an intelligent, workable program for 
their operations. The program attracts the better class 
of farmer, whose influence and good word for the bank 
are passed along in their respective communities. Steps 
have now been taken to organize a county-wide soil 
conservation district. 

The bank has found this program effective in meeting 
the competition of Federal agencies, not only because 
of its obvious results, but for the different approach to 
the borrowing requirements of customers it has opened. 
The best approach, says Mr. O’Hair, is to work more 
closely with the inexperienced, less substantial borrower. 


After a day afield, the Central National Bank of Greencastle, Indiana, serves “chow.” Then comes some speech making 
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Look who’s buying 
a ticket to TOKYO 


Just an everyday man—happens to be an 
insurance agent. Of course, he’s not going 
to go to Tokyo personally—Uncle Sam has 
other nephews looking forward to that trip 
... but he’s helping to pay for it. 

And he’s actively demonstrating the Amer- 
ican capacity for organization—the “pull- 
together” that puts this country shoulder 
to shoulder with its fighting men wherever 
they are. For instance, he’s been cooper- 
ating with our company in sponsoring its 
Ninetieth Anniversary War Loan campaign, 
which provided that: 


All new gross premiums collected on fire 
and other policies written by the Home dur- 
ing the last nine months of 1943 were to be 
invested in War Loan Bonds. These pur- 
chases have been OVER and ABOVE the 
normal government bond purchases which 


the company has continued to make. 


* THE HOME « 


NEW YORK 


AUTOMOBILE MARINE INSURANCE 
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The Legal Answer Page 


Accounts Receivable Assignment a Preference 


ANKERS lending on accounts receivable were shocked 
by the decision of the United States District Court 
for the Eastern District of Missouri which held 

that an assignment for present consideration of accounts 
receivable pledged to National Stock Yards National 
Bank of National City, National Stock Yards, Illinois, 
was a preference under Section 60a of Bankruptcy Act. 
Between $200,000 and $500,000 is involved. This de- 
cision emphasizes the necessity for remedial legislation 
which will remove the uncertainty that attends non- 
notification financing. 


Accounts Receivable Legislation Study 


A SPECIAL committee of the National Conference of 
Commissioners on Uniform State Laws has been named 
to draft uniform legislation on assignment of accounts 
receivable. L. Barrett Jones of Jackson, Mississippi, is 
chairman. 

The committee expects to hold a public hearing in 
Chicago in January to obtain views and recommenda- 
tions of banks, finance companies, factors and credit 
men. Bankers will be asked for views on recording type 
of legislation, such as was passed in Ohio in 1941 and in 
California in 1943. 


Committee on State Legislation Streamlined 


G. O. THorPE, chairman, A.B.A. Committee on State 
Legislation and executive vice-president, First and 
Lumbermen’s National Bank, Chippewa Falls, Wis- 
consin, has set up four subcommittees to expedite study 
of questions of vital interest to banks, as follows: (1) 
model state banking code; (2) state taxation of banks; 
(3) accounts receivable; and (4) consumer credit leg- 
islation. 

Subcommittee on Model State Banking Code is 
working on draft of model code for use as a guide in 
states that are revising and modernizing their banking 
laws. This is in line with the recent A.B.A. resolution 
pledging support to every effort to preserve the dual 
system of banking. At the request of prominent New 


Jersey bankers and in cooperation with Subcommittee. 


on Model State Banking Code, A.B.A. Legal Depart- 
ment is preparing a brief showing need of recodification 
of New Jersey banking laws. Brief points out obsolete 
and conflicting provisions in existing laws and advan- 
tages of amendments which will give chartered banking 
a better vehicle in extension of credit. 

Banks interested in obtaining passage of state legis- 
lation that would impose state taxes on national and 
state banks and trust companies on or in accordance 
with net income are invited to send inquiries to John B. 
Crowell, vice-president, The Bank of Douglas, Arizona, 
who is chairman of Subcommittee on State Taxation of 
Banks. Sixteen states now have this taxation method, 
which is considered admirably adapted to banks which 
need to increase capital because of increasing deposits. 


Because of additional taxes imposed on state banks 
in 27 states, which, under Section 5219, U.S.R.S., 
cannot be levied on national banks, Subcommittee on 
State Taxation of Banks will assist these and other 
states seeking constitutional amendments or legislative 
acts to obtain equal treatment to all banks, thereby 
discouraging conversion from state to national charter, 
and strengthening Section 5219. To date, Florida, New 
York and South Carolina have thus improved their 
laws. 


Delaware Recodifying Banking Laws 


THERE has been appointed a Commission to revise 
the banking laws of Delaware. The Commission is now 
working on this project under the chairmanship of John 
C. Darby, State Bank Commissioner. 


Large Number of Bills in Legislative Hopper 

The Council of State Governments reports that a total 
of 37,473 measures—averaging 1,041 per state—was 
brought before the legislatures this year; in 1941, the 
number totaled 51,569. Approximately 38 per cent— 
better than one out of three—of the bills introduced this 
year became law. 


Are Bills of Lading and Warehouse Receipts 
Fully Negotiable? 


In November BANKING 1s a discussion of the Uniform 
Acts relative to Bills of Lading, Warehouse Receipts 
and Sales, the passage of which in the several states is 
recorded tn the progress chart appearing in this issue 
of BANKING. The question is asked: ‘‘ Do you as officer 
or director know whether your bank takes a risk because 
bills of lading or warehouse receipts are not fully nego- 
tiable under your state laws?’ To put the question 
another way: “‘ Are the rights of a discounting, pledging 
or purchasing bank superior to those of an owner of a 
lost or stolen negotiable bill of lading or warehouse re- 
ceipt?”” With respect to negotiable bills of lading, it 
appears that these are not fully negotiable under the laws 
of Illinois and New Hampshire, notwithstanding the 
Uniform Bills of Lading Act has been adopted in these 
states. The passage of the recommended amendments 
to Sections 32 and 38 of the Uniform Sales Act now the 
law in these states would remedy this situation. 

Full negotiability of a warehouse receipt is not pro- 
vided for under the laws in the following 27 out of 47 
states and the District of Columbia, which have adopted 
the Uniform Warehouse Receipts Act: Alabama, Ar- 
kansas, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Illinois, In- 
diana, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Maryland, Minnesota, 
Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New 
Mexico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, Rhode Is- 
land, South Dakota, Texas, Virginia, Washington, 
West Virginia and Wyoming. The passage of the recom- 
mended amendments to the Uniform Warehouse Re- 
cetpts Act or Uniform Sales Act would correct this 
situation. South Carolina is the only state which has 
yet to pass the Uniform Warehouse Receipts Act. 
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Passing the Ammunition... 


Norden Bombsights 


Years of experience in precision manu- 
facturing enabled Burroughs to render an 
extremely important service to the nation 
by producing and delivering the famous 
Norden bombsight — one of the most 
important and precise instruments used 
in modern warfare. 

New figuring and accounting machines 
are also produced by Burroughs for the 
Army, Navy, U. S. Government and other 


enterprises whose needs are approved by 
the War Production Board. 


* BUY MORE WAR BONDS x 


In this war of distance and movement, ammunition must be 
transported far and fast. 


In a day’s combat, a single anti-aircraft gun may use more 
than a ton of ammunition; an infantry division on a global 
fighting front may expend 300 tons of ammunition. 


What kind of ammunition? How much ammunition? Where 
does it go? When must it get there? The answers to these 
questions must be written in figures. 


Figures that flow through arsenals, war production plants, 
transportation and supply lines, and government offices. 


Figures that must be accurate and obtained quickly, because 
guesswork and errors might have to be paid for with lives. 


That thousands of the machines providing these figures are 
Burroughs machines is only logical, for Burroughs has long 
predominated wherever fast, accurate figuring is required. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 


Burroughs 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES +¢ NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE + BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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Subordination Agreements 


S. GUERNSEY JONES 


Mr. Jones is assistant cashier of the National Newark 
& Essex Banking Company, Newark, New Jersey. 


E, purpose of the subordination agreement, from 
the standpoint of a lending bank, is to be assured 
that during such time as the bank lends money, 

certain obligations of a business will not be paid. 
The obligee agrees not to accept and the obligor (the 
borrower) agrees not to pay the amount involved. 
From the standpoint of statement analysis, working 
capital is increased and more liberal bank loans are thus 
made possible. The agreement may be used in dealing 
with either partnerships or corporations and may 
relate to debts to individuals, partners, and subsidiary 
or parent companies, but in all probability, its most 
frequent use is in connection with the subordination of 
debts of a corporation to its officers. 

A properly drawn agreement will also include a pro- 
vision which provides that in the event of financial 
difficulties of the borrower, the one who offers the sub- 
ordination agrees immediately to assign to the bank his 
claim against the company. To illustrate: a company 
becomes financially embarrassed with total obligations 
of $100,000. Included in this total is $20,000 to the 
bank and $10,000 to an officer of the company, which 
amount has been subordinated in favor of the bank. 
Assume that a bankruptcy dividend of 20 per cent is 
achieved. Without the subordination agreement the 
bank would have collected $4,000 on the claim. If, 
immediately after the bankruptcy, the bank has the 
officer’s claim assigned to it, it will increase its recovery 
an additional $2,000, and thus have a loss of $14,000, 
rather than $16,000. 


Tuese agreements are sometimes disregarded and 
the amounts subordinated are paid to the obligee. 
Doubtless there are cases where this is inadvertently 
done but it is my considered opinion that in most cases 
the act is willful. An officer or a close friend who has 
loaned money to the business wishes to salvage his in- 
vestment and there is nothing that the bank can do to 
prevent payment of these funds if the principals are 
bent on so doing. It is for this reason that I suggest that 
the subordination agreement is no better than the 
moral risk of those who enter into it. Once the agreement 
has been broken the bank’s only redress would be a suit 
against the obligee who broke his contract. If it seems 
desirable to do so it is possible to ask the obligor to 
create a promissory note in favor of the obligee to be 
endorsed by the latter and to attach this note to the 
subordination agreement which is filed with the bank. 
This is not a water-tight guarantee of nonpayment but 
it may serve as an effective deterrent. 

In essence, the subordination agreement calls for the 
nonpayment of the obligations in question while the 
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borrower is indebted to the bank. Once having paid the 
bank in full, neither the subordinator nor the borrower 
is any longer under obligation in this respect. When the 
credit department analyzes the statement, the sub- 
ordinated debt is shown on the spread sheet as a slow 
liability and working capital is accordingly improved. 
The loan is made and subsequently repaid, following 
which the borrower then pays the debt to the sub- 
ordinator. 
The borrower subsequently comes to the bank to seek 
further credit. It then becomes incumbent upon the 
bank to inquire particularly of the borrower whether 
the debt in question still remains or whether it has been 
paid. It cannot rely upon the figures disclosed on the 
spread sheet; and if the particular debt has been paid, 
it is possible that circumstances may warrant a refusal 
of additional credit. In the event that the bank neglected 
to make such inquiry a certain amount of protection 
for the bank might be obtained by including a clause in 
the subordination agreement along these lines: “This 
agreement, unless previously revoked by notice in writ- 
ing, shall apply to any claims of the undersigned against 
the borrower even after a period during which the bor- 
rower is not indebted to the bank if and to the extent 
that such claims exist at or arise after the time when 
indebtedness by the borrower to the bank is incurred.” 


Anorner consideration is whether the company has a 
right to capitalize any or all of the subordinated obliga- 
tion. As a practical consideration it is doubtful that any 
bank would take exception to such procedure, but if 
reference is made to the example given above, wherein 
the bank’s loss was reduced from $16,000 to $14,000 
by virtue of a subordination agreement, it will be 
clearly seen that had the $10,000 not been subordinated, 
the bank would not have fared as well because that 
money would have been invested in the business and the 
general creditors would benefit thereby. 

Commercial agencies make use of subordination agree- 
ments. These agreements are for the general benefit 
of all creditors rather than for the specific benefit of one 
creditor or a special group of creditors as is the case 
with an agreement used by a bank or several banks 
jointly. A study of some of these agreements discloses 
that they are unusually strict in their provisions and it 
would not be at all surprising that either the individuals 
who sign them or the debtor companies involved realize 
the full import of the document. In some agreements 
the most stringent provision is that the debt will not 
be paid until full payment and discharge of any and all 
other indebtedness incurred by the corporation prior 
to or subsequent to the date of the agreement. In its 
strict interpretation the provision virtually means a 
capitalization of the item for it would be most unusual 
to have all liabilities of a corporation fully paid. 
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Back the Attack—with War Bonds 
FIDELITY, SURETY AND BANKERS 
BLANKET BONDS. BURGLARY, ROBBERY, 
FORGERY AND GLASS INSURANCE 


FIDELITY AND DEPOSIT COMPANY 


of Maryland... Baltimore, Md. 


WITH WHICH 18 AFFILIATED THE AMERICAN BONDING COMPANY OF BALTIMORE 
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METHODS ana IDEAS 


THIS MONTH’S crop of methods and 
ideas is gleaned from our notebook 
(and those of fellow members) on de- 
partmental sessions, at the Financial 
Advertisers Association Convention, 
Chicago. 


Ten-Pen Club 
\ PLAN to relieve the small coin short- 


age, mentioned in one of the com- 

mercial departmental sessions, 
was adopted and improved by E. R. 
Brown, cashier of the HUNTINGTON Na- 
TIONAL BANK, Columbus, Ohio, whose 
Reserve Bank district reports an average 
weekly shortage of two million pennies. 

The plan is called the ‘“Ten-Pen 
Club” — anyone who puts 10 or more 
pennies back in circulation and resolves 
not to hoard small coins in any large 
quantity for the duration automatically 
becomes a member. The bank launched 
the idea with a newspaper advertise- 
ment, spot radio broadcasting and color- 
ful blotters. The local press cooperated 
generously with news stories. Feature 
of the plan is the “Ten-Pen Teller” who 
operates a special booth in the lobby, 
equipped with coin counters and sorters, 
for the benefit of the sugar bowl, mason 
jar and piggy bank coin hoarders. In all 
promotion, “Ten-Pen”” members are 
asked to visit this teller, watch an in- 
teresting demonstration of the coin 
equipment, and receive larger coins or 
bills in exchange. The separate booth re- 
lieves the congestion that would other- 
wise occur at regular tellers’ windows. 

To tap the prime offenders, the bank 
is contacting Columbus school teachers 
with the hope of entertaining entire 
classes of school children up to 4 P. M. 
daily, except Saturday. 

Booth activity throughout the day is 
perhaps the best indication that the 
campaign has taken hold ; numerous in- 
cidents are reported to the bank. For ex- 
ample, a newspaper received a year’s 
subscription in pennies, and two insur- 
ance agencies received a number of 
quarterly premiums all in copper coins. 


Pensions and Trusts 


REVIEWING his notes on the trust de- 
partmental, Daniel J. Healy, vice-presi- 
dent of the METROPOLITAN TRusT Com- 
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JOHN J. McCANN 


FAA’s three “Lews”: I. tor., Townsend, past pres- 
ident; Gordon, president; Lafferty, vice-president 


= 


informal departmental sessions divided attend- 
ance three ways: Trust, Commercial and Savings 


(above) 


PANY, Chicago, reports on points which 
interested him in a discussion by Robert 
F. Spindell, Chicago attorney, on “ Cur- 
rent Problems Regarding Pension and 
Profit Sharing Trusts.” (1) There is a 
big future in this sort of trust business 
—the trust may be small in the begin- 
ning, but builds up surprisingly over a 
period of time. (2) A profit-sharing trust 


_ 


Conference, l. to r., Townsend, Selec 
Neal, chairman A.B.A. Public Relat 


we 


Convention speaker J. Spencer Shore of General 
Tire 


Mrs. Rickenbacker delivered hush 
address 


Commercial departmental, addressed 
President Gordon of Citizens & South 
Atlanta 


is more suitable than a pension trust if 
the company’s earnings are irregular. 
(3) A pension trust should not be used 
for less than 500 employees. (4) The in- 
vestment of funds should be for the 
benefit of employees and not as a means 
of dumping stock of the company. (5) 
The trust company’s charges have been 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 64) 
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TO AMERICAN BANKERS 
FOR THREE 1943 ACHIEVEMENTS 


I. Selling 85% of all War Bonds and Stamps 
During this year more war bonds and stamps, by far, were sold through 
America’s banks than through any other source. Handling these count- 
less transactions was a service quietly performed as a contribution to 
the country’s march to victory. 


Cashing millions of U.S. Government checks 
Servicemen, war workers, federal employees, dependents of fighting 
men and women, by the millions, brought their government checks to 
the banks for cashing—as a matter of course. And they were served there 
—as a matter of course. This tremendous volume of business could 
have been cared for only by the nation’s banks. 


Ration Banking for the OPA-— Here again the bank- 
ers of America are performing another essential function in our war 
economy. Only through banking facilities could ration coupons be 
handled so quickly, accurately and satisfactorily. 
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METHODS—Continued 


too low in these matters. Further, there 
should be an acceptance fee. (6) There 
are many advantages in the appoint- 
ment of a corporate trustee as against an 
individual trustee. A few of them are: 
death, absconding with funds, invest- 
ment advice, keeping alert on laws of 
trusts and favorable reaction of em- 
ployees. 

The second departmental featured a 
coast to coast survey of public attitude 
toward current trust promotion via spot 
recordings of actual interviews. Ques- 
tions presented to people of some means 
brought forth answers which indicate 


a sore need of public education. Com- 
menting on his impressions, Mr. Healy 
states: “None of them seemed to have a 
clear idea of the differences between a 
bank and a trust company, between a 
trust and a will, whether a trust was un- 
der state or Federal supervision, and 
particularly the meaning of the word 
fiduciary—they just gave up. 

“Tt was also very interesting to me 
to note how each lawyer qualified his 
answers in the second phase of the re- 
cordings. They appeared to agree that 
the choice of a fiduciary was made either 
because of a friend working in a trust 
company, a personal solicitation, or 
previous favorable relationships with a 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Statement of Condition October 18, 1943 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks, . re 


-$ 384,983,189.10 


United States Obligations—Direct and fully Guaranteed, 
Unpledged, . - $666,233,718.19 
Pledged—To Secure Public Deposits and 

Deposits Subject to Federal Court Order, 522,162,724.54 


To Secure Trust Deposits, . ° 

Under Trust Act of Illinois, . e 
Other Bonds and Securities, 
Loans and Discounts, . ‘ 
Real Estate (Bank Building), 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock, 


Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances, 


Interest Earned, not Collected, 
Other Assets, 


22,295,048.15 
518,399.37 1,211,209,890.25 
64,008,530.29 
390,833,243.36 
4,254,438.02 
° 2,400,000.00 
1,413,926.93 
° 4,038,549.43 
525,620.35 
$2,063,667,387.73 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock, 
Surplus, 
Other Undivided 


Discount Collected, but not Earned, 


Reserve for Taxes, etc., - 
Liability Account of 
Time Deposits, . 

Deposits of Public Funds, . r 


Liabilities other than those above stated, 


-$ 30,000,000.00 
50,000,000.00 

5,319,148.00 
6,891,813.69 


1,564,164.73 


- $ 191, 222, 221.37 


1,246,877,019.52 

530,907,103.29 1,969,006,344.18 

308.97 
$2,063,667,387.73 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


company. Some admitted reading ad- 
vertisements, special pamphlets, etc,” 


Trust Terms 


COMMENTING on notes from the same 
meeting, Louise B. Moyer, advertising 
manager of the PLAINFIELD (New Jer- 
sey) Trust Company, reports: “The 
laymen’s replies deepened my convic- 
tion that we should use simpler lan- 
guage and illustrations when talking 
about trust services. Take the last ques- 
tion, the definition of fiduciary—only 
one person attempted to define it. There 
need be no loss of dignity in renaming 
certain trust functions with words of 
one or two syllables. While we may feel 
that the masses are not trust prospects, 
this survey shows that our terminology 
fails even to reach the best prospects as 
well.” 


Publicity 


Ropert C. Tait, vice-president, 
GENESEE VALLEY TRUST COMPANY, 
Rochester, New York, submits the fol- 
lowing notes on the commercial depart- 
mental session devoted to bank publicity: 

“Treat the press as people of equal 
standing, invite them to your social 
meetings when you haven’t anything to 
‘sell’; let them join the bank group as 
‘good fellows.’ Don’t entertain them 
when you have a specific request to 
make; when you have a story to plug. 
Call the reporters whenever you smell a 
news story, particularly when it hasn’t 
anything to do with the bank, something 
on the outside that may turn up a good 
story. Invite the press to use your tele- 
phones, and in the case of larger banks, 
set aside a small press room for their 
convenience, as has been done at the 
BANK oF AMERICA, San Francisco. 

“When you have a story to release, 
deliver it personally to the proper re- 
porter; give him enough time before the 
release date so he won’t be crowding 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 66) 


The Manufacturers Trust Company, New Y 
serves the Naval Clothing Depot, Brook! 
with these portable cage units on paydays 
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Factual Fables for Financiers 


Nobody likes to pay for a Lame Horse. Mr. and Mrs. Sniffle never 
had a Horse. Lame or unlame. But they Felt they were Paying for a 
Lame Horse every time they made a Payment on their house. 


You see they had Bought a House that Looked Good. But they didn’t 
Look twice at the operating equipment. That’s where They made 
their Mistake. 


There wasn’t Enough Hot Water for a decent Bath. Sometimes the 
furnace Worked . . . Sometimes it didn’t. Something was Always 
out of Order. The house cost too much to own because it cost too 
much to operate. Yet they were Paying enough to Enjoy the Best 
Equipment made. When a House Costs too much to Live in just 
Because somebody Installed Poor Operating equipment, the Poor 
Owner becomes a Poor Mortgage Risk. 


MORAL: If the equipment in the house is good, 
the mortgage on the house is better! Which is 
good advice to remember when placing mortgages 
on new post-war homes. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


GENERAL ELECTRIC HOME BUREAU -: BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
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METHODS—Continued 


deadlines. Use more paper on releases— 
that is, leave a large margin at top and 
sides, double space copy, so headlines 
and corrections can be made by the press 
without a rewrite. Always put the word 
‘more’ at bottom of a two or more page 
release. 

“T asked about the dangers of having 
bank statements—particularly earnings 
figures, messed up in a rewrite by a re- 
porter who might not be—and generally 
isn’t—very well versed in financial mat- 
ters. One delegate answered this by say- 
ing that whenever he has such a release, 


he blue-pencils the paragraphs contain- 
ing the figures, ratios, etc., and marks 
on the side ‘Dynamite.’ Then he tells 
the reporter to rewrite all the rest of the 
copy to his heart’s content, but treat the 
few statistical paragraphs with kid 
gloves. 
. “T also asked how many banks keep 
biographies on each officer and direc- 
tor; found that few did, but that more 
should. We are now developing such a 
file and will let the local press know they 
may call upon us at any time for this 
information.” 

Some eight rules for good publicity 
were subscribed to by the delegates: 


THE FORT WORTH NATIONAL BANK 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


* 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION AT THE CLOSE OF BUSINESS 
OCTOBER 18, 1943 


* 


RESOURCES 


CASH AND DUE FROM BANKS 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT SECURITIES: 


TREASURY BILLS 
TREASURY CERTIFICATES 
TREASURY NOTES 
TREASURY BONDS 


$ 40,595,696.27 


$ 8,372,059.00 
14,664,062.75 
9,497,319.47 


17,996,052.45 50,529,493.67 


OBLIGATIONS OF STATES AND POLITICAL 


SUBDIVISIONS 


OTHER BONDS, NOTES, AND DEBENTURES . . . 
STOCK FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 


LOANS AND DISCOUNTS 


INCOME EARNED — UNCOLLECTED 


BANKING HOUSE 
FURNITURE AND FIXTURES 
OTHER REAL ESTATE 
ASSETS IN LIQUIDATION 


2,647,824.94 
214,854.31 
124,500.00 
27,636,426.51 
176,027.65 

$ 1,515,150.00 
1,515,151.00 


CUSTOMERS’ LIABILITY — LETTERS OF CREDIT . . 


OTHER RESOURCES 


18,408.21 


$123,697,417.69 


LIABILITIES 


DEPOSITS: 
INDIVIDUAL 


U. S. GOVERNMENT .. . 
OTHER PUBLIC FUNDS 
LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED 


INCOME COLLECTED — UNEARNED 
RESERVE — INTEREST, TAXES, AND EXPENSES . 
RESERVE — TO COVER ALL BOND PREMIUMS 


OTHER LIABILITIES 


CAPITAL ACCOUNT: 
COMMON STOCK 
SURPLUS 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS 


RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES 


$66,580,968.94 

28,212,309.11 

20,630,052.98 
1,924,876.65 $117,348,206.98 
149,033.13 
39,760.88 
395,636.93 
266,397.26 
3,158.14 


$2,500,000.00 
1,650,000.00 
745,224.37 
600,000.00 5 495,224.37 


$123,691,411.69 


U.S. Government and other securities carried at $29,988,037.81 in the above statement 
are depositedto secure public funds and for other pur poses required or permitted bylaw. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


(1) Be helpful; (2) explain and explain; 
(3) handouts—learn what the press 
wants; (4) entertain as equals; (5) learn 
the uses of publicity; (6) use persuasion 
instead of pressure; (7) watch for feature 
stories and (8) advertise. 


Post-war Credit 


THESE convention notes on post-war 
credit were taken by Sam F. Joor, Jr., 
First Trust AND Deposit CoMPANY, 
Syracuse, New York: 

“One delegate, a prominent loan 
officer, believes auto finance companies 
will fight hard to hold volume of busi- 
ness after the war. . . competition 
will be no ‘ walk away’ for banks. Unless 
dealer cultivation is started now, car 
manufacturers may insist upon financ- 
ing before delivery, and thereby give 
control of the field to finance compa- 
nies. Although few banks represented 
were attempting to finance through 
dealers at the present time, the consen- 
sus of the session was—start now. 

“Tt was also a consensus that delay 
in lining up dealer sources for the financ- 
ing of refrigerators, radios, new housing 
and other merchandise would be costly 
in the post-war. One southern bank has 
already arranged to finance new ma- 
chinery for cotton mills as soon as it 
becomes available. 

“Another southern institution is call- 
ing on commercial customers for an in- 
ventory of post-war credit needs; the 
information goes in the credit file. 

“One of the large New York banks 
has organized a committee of officers to 
study post-war plans. Also, it was re- 
ported that some banks are running 
‘schools’ for loan officers, to acquaint 
them with probable needs and condi- 
tions when peace comes, since many of 
them have been loaning under abnormal 
war conditions, with government guar- 
antees and little consideration for peace- 
time credit factors. 

“‘Some banks are calling on accounts 
$10,000 and over regarding post-war 
needs and plans. One aviation company 
is reported to have 79 post-war products 
up its sleeve. One delegate emphasized 
that credit policies must be determined 
before post-war advertising can be 
planned. Another warned that some 
manufacturers, who have been produc- 
ing on a cost-plus basis will find it hard 
to get back to pre-war competitive pro- 
duction, and may therefore be a differ- 
ent kind of credit risk than pre-Pear! 
Harbor credit information would indi- 
cate. Many business executives, too 
busy now to plan ahead, welcome bank 
counsel. 

“A mid-western banker, member of 
his city’s research committee, question- 
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naired 75,000 people asking, among 
other things, ‘Where are you from?’ 
‘What kind of a job do you want after 
the war?’—a project adaptable to a 
bank’s new business department on a 
smaller scale to determine post-war 
market for banking services. 

“A southern industrial bank an- 
nounced its appointment as mortgage 
loan representative in its area for a life 
insurance company, placing it in a posi- 
tion of financing multiple dwellings, 
apartment houses, large scale building 
developments, etc.” 


What's What About Savings 


THE END of diminishing interest and 
dividend rates on savings is not yet in 
sight, according to a membership survey 
released at the savings departmental 
session by Chairman Vern Soash, sav- 
ings department manager of the MINNE- 
SOTA - FEDERAL SAVINGS AND LOAN 
ASSOCIATION, St. Paul. 

His notes on the subject: “We find 
the present trend in savings volume up- 
ward in almost every institution. The 
vote was 188 to four. The majority of 
our experts feel that the increase is due 
primarily to the average individual’s 
increased income; not so important are 
the factors of scarcity of goods or the 
emphasis on War Bond buying. 


“An increase in savings volume does | 
not necessarily call for applause, since | 


133 banks report difficulty in finding 
profitable investment of deposits against 
48 who indicate no trouble whatever. 
We even find that a number of institu- 
tions are operating at a loss and that 55 
of the 160 replies to this question indi- 
cated that they received no profit from 
the savings department. 


“Tn spite of lack of profit, the major- | 


ity of F. A. A. member banks believe 


that savings should be actively pro- | 
moted through advertising. They be- | 
lieve in cultivating goodwill, now at | 
some cost, in the belief that the long run | 
will be a winning one and more and | 


better business will be gained. 


“Some 49 member banks have re- | 
cently reduced interest rates and about | 


one-quarter of the remaining 150 expect 


to make some adjustments in the near | 


FRE 


BANK DOES ITS PART 


THE WAR! 


Fin hi. 


“Bemis lave played 


role 2: volunteer: the premetes 
gs Bends 


sale of War 


WAR BOND EXHIBIT 
FOR YOUR BANK 


U. S. ARMY 
FIELD RATION 


CARRIED RY 


| 
WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 


This exhibit dramatizes the part you and your bank play 
in the war program. 


Bonds feed fighting Americans . . . this exhibit contains 
a complete display of actual U. S. Army field ration K 
meals .. . seldom seen by civilians. 


It is shipped in one piece . . . no assembling necessary! 


You may borrow it for a week FREE! Only cost is nominal 
railway express charge. (Less than $5.00.) 


It will help the sale of War Bonds in your bank. 


Just write “War Bond Display” on your letterhead and 
we will let you know when to expect it. 


future; 42 banks favor an activity charge | 
to help cover the cost of savings account | 


operations; some 45 would limit the in- 


terest bearing total on deposits; and 42 | 


feel that one solution to the surplus | 


money problem would be to make a 
more definite effort to divert savings into 
War Bonds. 


“The person most disturbed by cur- | 


rent savings trends is the public rela- 
tions man. To win and keep public 
goodwill depends largely upon pleasing 
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DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 


50 Broad Street 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
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the public by doing things that com- 
mand approval and gratitude, but with 
decreased income and growing piles of 
unprofitable money, prospects are re- 
duced costs and increased profits. This 
is bound to be bad news for the public, 
‘and it will take a well formulated public 
relations program to sell the story.” 


Cooperative Advertising 

THE THREE BANKS in Meadville, Penn- 
sylvania, county-seat center of a trading 
area of 70,000 people, have been using 
two-thirds of their advertising appropri- 
ations to present jointly the advantages 
of free enterprise. 


AX 


MAKES SHIPS GROW 
FASTER, TOO! 


Under the title “Meadville Bank 
Notes,”’ factual information about mat- 
ters important to individuals and busi- 
ness have been presented in a simu- 
lated “‘first-page” make-up. Stories 
have ranged from the multiplicity of 
government lending agencies to local crop 
conditions. In addition there have been 
promotional features on War Bonds, the 
Red Cross blood bank, emergency farm 
labor, and local charity drives. 

Feature story in a recent advertise- 
ment illustrates the technique. Under 
the heading ‘“‘ Meadville banks are best 
source of credit,” there is a discussion of 
what happens when surplus funds of 


@ In many California business 
and industrial enterprises, Na- 
ture works as a valuable part- 
ner. Motion picture producers 
discovered this years ago. Ship- 
builders are learning it now. 

Year-round moderate weath- 
er is only one reason for the 
rapid growth of California 
during recent years...a growth 
vastly accelerated by war, but 
destined to become a perma- 
nent, vital factor in our nation- 
al economy. 

Here today is a consumer 


market of 7,500,000 people... 
where a million factory work- 
ers are being paid more than 
one billion, three hundred mil- 
lion dollars a year. 

Bank of America has contrib- 
uted substantially to the financ- 
ing of this development of 
California. With branches in 
more than 300 cities and towns 
of the state, this bank is a log- 
ical choice of any banker or 
business executive wanting fi- 
nancial representation or serv- 
ice in this area. 


Dank of America 


NATIONAL 


ASSOCIATION 


MEMBER. . . FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM— FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Complete Banking Facilities - Commercial - Savings - Trust - Safe Deposit 
Main offices in two reserve cities of California ... San Francisco - Los Angeles 


Blue and Gold BANK of AMERICA TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
are available through authorized banks and agencies 
everywhere. Carry them when you travel. 


individuals and corporations are in- 
vested in mortgages and other loans. 

Other stories and features in the same 
advertisement are on agricultural loans, 
a complete report by townships of Third 
War Loan sales, announcement of win- 
ner in the bank sponsored air raid war- 
dens War Bond contest, and boxes on 
the Red Cross blood bank and coming 
War-Community fund campaign. 

The material has been well received 
by readers and the program is to con- 
tinue indefinitely. November’s issue is 
to feature the idea that “post-war plan- 
ning begins at home,” with suggestions 
as to the accumulation of capital for 
equity investment in local industries. 

Importance of conversion of a com- 
munity’s industries to low-unit cost 
production methods is to be highlighted 
and the material will indicate how far 
banks can go, and what share of the 
capital must come from the public. 


Customer Suggestions 


“OnE idea we shall try,” writes A. H. 
Abts, assistant cashier, CENTRAL Na- 
TIONAL Bank, Hillsboro, Oregon, “‘is to 
maintain a box in the lobby where cus- 
tomers may drop notes of criticism and 
comment on service. I understand that 
some banks are using this plan with very 
interesting results. 

“Another idea used by our bank for 
the past four years is covering 4-H club 
and other meetings with an 8-mm movie 
camera. We always make a color movie 
of the annual 4-H County Fair, showing 
livestock and other projects exhibited by 
local members. These pictures are 
shown throughout the county at achieve- 
ment meetings and are very much in 
demand. We usually add a comedy or 
two to the show for general entertain- 
ment.” 


Hot Coffee 


SEVERAL MONTHS ago, reports W. L. 
Ward, Jr., vice-president, FIDELITY Na- 
TIONAL BANK of Baton Rouge, Louisi- 
ana: “ We conceived the idea of serving 
coffee to our customers to create an air 
of hospitality and friendliness in our 
bank. The vault custodian presides over 
the coffee pot in the back of our bank 
near the vault, and our officers continu- 
ally make use of this facility when enter- 
taining prospective and new customers. 
Of course, our old customers already 
know of the service and make good use 
of it, too.” 


Timely Suggestions 


MayseE the average bank customer 
appreciates the handicap under which 
most banks are obliged to operate dur- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 86) 
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NOW: NEROTIABLE 


WAREHOUSE RECEIPT 


VERY opportunity for an inventory loan is an opportunity for a loyal, active post-war 
E customer. Now when the pressure of war production demands every ounce of working 
capital, you will be doing customers a real service by suggesting inventory loans which can 
swiftly release important capital. Backed by Lawrence System field warehouse receipts — 
potatoes or plastics, guns or grease — or any readily marketable inventory is sound collateral. 
And the raw material or finished product can remain right on the borrower's premises without 
any interruption of normal marketing or production. Review the facts about Lawrence System 
field warehousing today — and then check over your balance sheets showing large inventories. 
You can help solve the financial problems of hard-pressed business the Lawrence System way. 
Available from coast to coast. Contact the office nearest your bank. 


LAWRENCE SYSTEM warehousing 


FOR BANK LOANS AGAINST INVENTORY 


New York: 72 Wall St + Chicago: 1 No. LaSalle St + San Francisco: 37 Drumm St + Los Angeles: W.P. Story Bldg. 
Buffalo +» Boston » Philadelphia » Kansas City + St. Louis - New Orleans + Charlotte, N.C. + Jacksonville, Fla. 
Minneapolis + Dallas + Houston + Denver + Fresno - Portland, Oregon - Seattle « Spokane + Honolulu 
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Many a far-sighted homeowner can buy extra war bonds 
with money that his less fortunate neighbor must apply 
toward home maintenance. When building his home 
some years back, the owner who’s saving now was the 
one who insisted on rustproof copper and brass. 

Asa result, it’s easier and less expensive to keep this 
home in tip-top shape. The brass or copper piping... 
the copper gutters, downspouts, flashing . . . the bronze 


screens and hardware are free from rust attack and the 
resulting repairs and replacements. 

This performance of rustproof copper and brass is 
certain to influence many future homeowners... more 
and more will build with these dependable metals. 

Forthem, long-lasting copperand copperalloys mean 
better living—for you, sounder mortgage risks. —_«ss20 


BUY WAR BONDS FOR VICTORY 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY, General Offices: Waterbury 88, Connecticut 
Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company « In Canada: Anaconda American Brass Ltd., New Toronto, Ont. 
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Heard Along Main Street 


The First 48 Hours Are Zeros 


AT’s IT feel like to be inducted— 

Vf we stay-at-homes have wondered 

about that! So here’s a figurative 

description from Vic Lott, late of the 

Merchants National Bank of Mobile, 
Alabama. 

Vic writes his former boss: “To 
summarize what has happened to me 
since I last saw you: We left Mobile at 
5:15 A. M. bound for Ft. McPherson, 
Georgia. We disembarked from the bus 
at 11 o’clock that night—a quiet well- 
mannered group. That was the begin- 
ning of a peculiar occurrence. A sergeant, 
of slight stature, amazing voice and 
Atlas biceps, got my aged bones safely 
out of our conveyance and told us to 
line up and march to the reception office. 
Naturally, the whole group immediately 
attempted to show the sergeant (as he 
is affectionately called when speaking 
directly to him) with their alertness and 
super-physical condition. Me, too! And 
therein lay the trouble. 

“In the Army marching cadence of 
‘hep, hep’ we marched at double time 
until the rookie back of me clipped my 
heels. To escape a repeat performance, 
I added another notch to my step, but 
the rook in front of me couldn’t meet the 
challenge and had to start trotting. This 
started another avalanche of heel- 
stepping-on and so when we arrived at 
our destination we came up under heavy 
steam at full gallop. 

“We got our uniforms next day, and 
for a laugh, several of the boys got in 
mine with me. For the next few days we 
went, on the double, from one test to 
another. Incidentally, I made a nice 
grade on my IQ—136. We then changed 
to fatigue clothes and I made the first 
team—KP—my shoes and me. I always 
speak of my shoes and me as separate 
entities. Heaven knows, they are larger, 
heavier and have raised more trouble 
than I ever did! After making the supply 
detail, at which I took a fiendish delight 
in furnishing the newly arrived rookies 
with as ill-fitting an ensemble as I 
possessed, I went on to guard duty. This 
is a delightful experience—on two hours, 
off four for 24 hours. It was cold, too, so 


I draped myself in everything but the 


barracks bag, which would have been 
against regulations.” 


"B” Is for Baker 
Pvt. Homer LAGRO on leave from the 
Continental Illinois National Bank and 
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W. L. Hemingway Abroad 
On invitation of the British 
Government, W. Linn HEmINc- 
WAY, immediate past president of 
the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, has been in London to 
discuss international monetary 


plans. Mr. Hemincway, president 
of the Mercantile-Commerce Bank 
and Trust Company, St. Louis, 
was invited to London in rec- 
ognition of his interest in and 
understanding of world economic 
and monetary problems. 


Trust Company, Chicago, gives you an 
idea how the Army uncovers latent 
talents: 

“They classified me as a radio 
operator, low speed,” he says. “‘I had no 
knowledge of radio to speak of, so I 
asked my C. O. if I could get into some- 
thing in my line (banking). Now I am 
going to school. I had to study until 
today and believe it or not, starting 
Monday, I begin teaching classes in the 
Cook and Baker School. First subject, 
methods of mixing pie dough. Every 
other week we must go into the field for 
training, and school is two-hours each 
day. . . . We have one large, modern 
mess hall with quite a staff of cooks and 
eight different KP’s each day. They 
don’t quit when the going gets tough. 
They do all the chores including peeling 
three bags of spuds daily.” 


Alec Wall Retires 


ALEXANDER WALL has retired as 
secretary and treasurer of the Robert 
Morris Associates: which he helped 
organize. 

Mr. WALL, who will devote his time 
to special research in credit, is a faculty 
member of The Graduate School of 
Banking. He is a former national chair- 
man of the Educational Committee, 
American Institute of Banking, and a 


Alexander 


Wall 


special A.I.B. lecturer. He has also been 
a special lecturer at the Wharton School 
of Finance and Commerce, University 
of Pennsylvania. He is the author of 
numerous books on bank credit. 

Mr. WALL’s early banking experience 
was with the First National Bank of 
Milwaukee and the National Bank of 
Commerce, Detroit. He resigned from 
the credit managership of the latter to 
become secretary-treasurer of Robert 
Morris Associates in 1919. 

His successor with the Associates is 
RayMonD W. DunnING, formerly with 
the Northern Trust Company, Chicago. 


Now He’s Superintendent Cook 


H. Eart Cook, president of the 
Second National Bank, Bucyrus, Ohio, 
is now Superintendent of Banks for 
Ohio. He was appointed by Governor 
Bricker to succeed William L. Hart of 
Salem, who resigned to accept the vice- 
presidency of the Centra] Trust Com- 
pany, Cincinnati. 

Mr. Cook is a former president of the 
A.B.A. National Bank Division and of 
the Ohio Bankers Association. 


Technique of Sleeping in a Fox Hole 
From “down here in the South Pacif- 
ic” LIEUTENANT JOHN TISDALE, of the 
Commercial National Bank and Trust 
Company, New York City, writes: 

“T have learned many things, such as 
the technique of sleeping in a fox hole. 
Very simple—just wait for a heavy rain, 
crawl in and tuck your knees under your 
chin. In the morning look carefully 
about, stand up and collapse, then creep 
over to the nearest tree and pull yourself 
up. Also, what my mother first taught 
me—not to point. 

“One quiet afternoon I pointed out a 
few things and felt all the sensations of 
the center ball at the shooting gallery. 
Since then life has been happier and 
monotonous. Sometimes not quite 
enough—we’ve been bombed frequently.” 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 73) 
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The erection of your new home can be 
almost as fast as Presto! . . . thanks to 
National Homes Corporation’s assembly- 
line production and its use of Truck-Trail- 
ers* for delivery from factory direct to homesite. 


The construction time for a 5-room house is about 
four hours . . . one for the floor, three for the upper 
structure. Then, a few days for plumbing, wiring, 
painting and heating installation ...and you move in. 


Or, if you move to another location, your National 
Home can be demounted and re-erected in seven 
hours, plus the transportation time by Trailer. And 
these are just normal operations with a small crew... 
not stunts with an army of workmen. 


*National Homes house sections are transported by Bud Marks 
Truck Service. 


BASH THE BARRIERS! 


A motor transport operator has a regular run between Los 
Angeles and Denver, requiring six truck-and-trailer units. The 
route traverses six States. Although each vehicle goes through 
each State only one day in four, each must carry the license 
plates of ali six, at almost prohibitive cost. This type of trade 
barrier, duplicated throughout the country—the taxing of inter- 
state vehicles the same amount as intrastate vehicles, regardless 
of their use of the highways—is a burden to the public. The 
solution? Reciprocity between States! 


NEED A THOUSAND HOUSES? 

One or a thousand, the process is the 

same for National Homes. In fact, 4,000 

are now being erected on one order in 

the Detroit area. Other large groups 
have been erected in Indiana, Illinois, Nebraska and Wisconsin. 


Thanks to our network of roads and the efficiency of Trailer hauling, 
these homes are practical throughout most of the United States. They 
have been erected as far as 700 miles from the factory. Truck-Trailer hauling 
is economical, too. National’s Fruehauf Trailers, carrying 10-ton loads, are 
pulled by 1¥%-ton trucks. 


ou theme 


Mass production and fast, synchronized 

transportation are, of course, the answers. 

And, as so many other companies have 

learned, Truck-Trailers do a transpor- 

tation job that wouldn’t be practical any other way. 


In this case, the house sections are loaded at the 
National Homes factory in Lafayette, Indiana . . . go 
direct to the new homesite . . . are unloaded as the 
building goes up. 


War workers are now getting the homes that Na- 
tional’s fleet of Fruehauf Trailers are transporting. 
After the war, a host of other American families will 
likely choose these attractive homes that they can take 
with them wherever they go. 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO. 


Service in All Principal Cities 


FRUEHAUE 


Te tad 


DETROIT 


TRUCK-TRAILER TRANSPORT IS DOING AN ESSENTIAL JOB FOR ALL AMERICA 
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MAIN STREET—Continued 


Wood Netherland 

Woop NETHERLAND, 54, vice-presi- 
dent of the Mercantile-Commerce Bank 
and Trust Company of St. Louis, and 
president of the State Bank Division, 
American Bankers Association, died at 
his home in St. Louis on November 7. 


Mr. NETHERLAND, widely known as 
an expert on rural credits, was elected 
to his A.B.A. office at the New York 
convention in September. He had pre- 
viously been chairman of the State Bank 
Division’s executive committee and 
division vice-president, and had held 
numerous other A.B.A. posts. 

His banking career began with the 
Perry (Missouri) State Bank which he 
left to join the armed forces during 
World War I, serving as a second 
lieutenant in the Air Corps. After the 
war he was with the First National 
Bank of Fort Smith, Arkansas, as as- 
sistant cashier and cashier. 

In 1929 Mr. NETHERLAND was made 
vice-president and treasurer of the 
Federal Land Bank and the Federal 
Intermediate Credit Bank in St. Louis, 
and subsequently became president of 
those institutions. In 1933 he was made 
general agent of the Farm Credit 
Administration and in the following 
year joined the staff of the Mercantile- 
Commerce as a vice-president. 

CLauDE F. Pack, president of the 
Home State Bank, Kansas City, Kansas, 
who had been vice-president of the State 
Bank Division, succeeded Mr. NETHER- 
LAND in the presidency. 


South Sea Service Charges 

Pvt. Joun R. Fox of the Canajoharie 
New York) National Bank, says that 
banks even in the South Pacific are up 
on service charges. 

He writes: “On my first visit to the 
bank in this town I found that the help 
dosed shop between 11:30 and 1:30 
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* while they went to chow. Finally I did 


get in and found—among other things— 
that service charges were in effect and 
safe deposit rentals started at seven 
bucks. All the same I thought the town 
was backward! Enclosed is a sample 
letter I picked up while here. It almost 
leads me to believe that the manager of 
the bank had heard a lecture on service 
charges by Ted Rohahr.” 

(The letter, printed in English and 
Spanish, was a service charge authoriza- 
tion form for the customer’s signature, 
not too unlike the forms used in many 
New York State banks. Ed.) 


It’s a Privilege to Fight 
Pvt. RALPH RaIForRD, JR., writing to 
his bank, the First and Merchants 


National of Richmond, Virginia, puts 
into words what every rookie feels in his 
heart. 

“Tonight,” says he, “we had our first 
parade. It went off without a hitch. It 
took about a half hour altogether. I 
don’t know, but it seems that to be 
marching in mass formation to music 
does something to the individual soldier. 
Every time we hear a band start playing 
it seems that we step a little smarter, 
hold our heads a little higher, and throw 
our chests out another inch or two. It is 
then that I think of what lies behind it 
all and see its purpose more clearly. 
Boy, it’s a swell feeling to know that you 
are part of the U. S. Army, here for the 
purpose of upholding the Declaration of 
Independence, written many years ago 


To the Bank 
Portfolio Officer 


‘Tue management of the Govern- 
ment securities portfolio is a major 
problem in banking operation today. 

The complete facilities and excep- 
tional service of our 


U. S. Government 
Bond Department 


have been of value to officers of many 
banks throughout the country in the 
review of holdings, the selection of in- 
vestments, and in market transactions. 

We shall be pleased to have you 


consult with us regarding your port- 


folio problems. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


Capital Funds, 


$287,500,000 


140 BROADWAY 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 
44TH STREET 


MADISON AVENUE AT 
60TH STREET 
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by the men who freed us from the ties of 
Great Britain and built us up to the 
important position we hold in the world 
today. Yes, when that band plays The 
Star Spangled Banner, you forget all 
your petty grievances and say to your- 
_self, ‘Thank God it is my privilege to 
fight for my country.’ ” 


The Stuff Bankers Are Made Of 


GeorcE F. Luce, JR., was a popular 
young teller at the Third National 
Bank, Rockford, Illinois, back in 
1942. 

One Spring day he got a letter from 
the War Department which began with 
“Greeting. . . .” Next time the bank 


heard from him, he was commissioned 
a lieutenant in charge of a .machine 
gun unit, and sailing for North Africa. 

Awhile back he was mentioned in a 
dispatch, along with his pal, Jack 
BiLoomeER of Ardmore, Oklahoma, and 
cited for promotion for bravery in the 
Salerno drive. The dispatch told how 
two American detachments made a 
heroic 27-hour foxhole stand against 
a strong German force and described a 
fierce artillery and rifle battle. The 
Nazi were finally routed, leaving 32 
dead. 

On September 14, the War Depart- 
ment notified his parents that Lieu- 
tenant Luce was wounded in action. 


NATIONAL 


Statement of Condition 


At the Close of Business 
October 18, 1943 


ASSETS 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks 
United States Securities Owned . 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . 


Other Stocks and Bonds 
Loans and Discounts 
Furniture and Fixtures 


Banking House . 
Other Real Estate 


$ 70,571,287.87 
139,157,849.89 
330,000.00 

2,251 ,961.79 
59,261 ,940.90 
262,390.50 
2,185,000.00 
200,316.43 


$274,220,747.38 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock 
Surplus Fund 
Undivided Profits, Net . 


Reserved for Taxes, Etc. 


Deposits 
Individual 
Banks and Bankers 
U.S. Government . 


. $ 5,000,000.00 
6,000,000.00 
5,061 ,006.06 

701,365.44 


$137,485,871.50 
68,485,059.30 
51,487,445.08 


257,458,375.88 
$274,220,747.38 


First Nationa 


Is DALLAS MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


A week later came the note “ We regret 
to inform you— .. .” A day or two 
later, the postman delivered a letter 
written with a familiar hand, bearing 
the postmark Sicily. Like some reassur- 
ance from Beyond that those who fall 
shall never die, this note was written 
in a happy vein, chatty, with praise 
for his men, their ability and friendli- 
ness. It arrived at his home on the very 
day he died. 


Alas, Poor Japs 

CorporaL Eart Hawkins of the 
First National Bank of Birmingham, 
Alabama, gives a southerner’s version 
of southern California from the vantage 
point of a pup tent. He writes: “ After 
returning from a recent furlough (an 
enjoyable one, too) I find myself once 
more working ‘banker’s hours’ out 
in these once beautiful southern Cali- 
fornia mountains. Yes, they were ac- 
tually beautiful until last June when we 
began walking over the darned things. 
These cactus-laden, dry, mile high, al- 
most vertical mole hills have been 
stomped on by us since last June. Now 
for a bit of bragging, but it is true. There 
has been no Marine outfit, no matter 
what size, that can keep up with this 
battalion’s pace in these hills. There 
has been no outfit in any armed service 
that has yet out-maneuvered us. Poor 
Japs.” 

For Distinguished Service 

ALBERT S. PUELICHER, president of 
the Marshall & Ilsley of Milwaukee, has 
received the distinguished service award 
of his city’s Cosmopolitan Club. The 
honor is conferred annually for service 
to the community “beyond the call of 
duty.” 

Mr. PUELICHER was cited for his work 
with the Y.M.C.A., the USO, and Boy 
Scouts, and his “personal counsel, ad- 
vice and help to many young men.” 


Elmer J. Henn, assistant cashier of the 
Citizens National Bank, Toluca, [Illinois, 
is a gladiola fancier. He has 15,300 bulbs 
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Accepting the award at a gathering of 
300 persons, Mr. PUELICHER said: 

“ As a banker I want to give you all a 
tip. If you make an investment in work- 
ing with boys it will pay you the biggest 
dividend you ever received. There is 
always room for more helpers. 

“Tf we were all united in this youth 
work, think of what we could do for the 
world of tomorrow. Happiness isn’t 
gold, or land, or power, but the peace 
and joy that come from love of family 
and friends, the joy that comes from 
service to your fellow man and diligently 
working for your Master.” 


Even Pictures from Home 
Look Good 


STAFF SERGEANT F. H. ATKENS, 
former transit clerk at the Northwestern 
National Bank, Minneapolis, wrote his 
president: 

“Our division was in the lines from 
the middle of February up until the 
campaign ended. It has been quite an 
experience—one that I’m glad I didn’t 
miss now that it is over. On several 
occasions I would have given anything 
to be back there in the transit depart- 
ment where the only noise is an adding 
machine. You’ve no idea how much 
noise is made in an airplane attack, with 
all the ack-ack and machine guns going 
full blast, and the explosion of bombs. 
All this racket is accentuated, of course, 
by the walls of your foxhole, which 
looked so deep and narrow yesterday 
when you dug it, and now feels so 
shallow and wide that you can’t see how 
they missed it and you. 

“Tt was good news to all of us when 
we heard the African campaign was 
over, except for the final mopping up, 
but it was better news for the fellow who 
held the winning date in the jackpot; he 
won a hundred bucks. Everything is a 
gambling proposition in this game. 

“Speaking about going home, it 
seems that almost every soldier who was 
in combat in Africa feels that it is certain 
to happen soon, even if only for a fur- 
lough. A new rumor appears every day. 
No one ever knows where the rumor 
starts, but because it meets with every- 
one’s approval, it is generally accepted 
and passed along. Our division has been 
overseas for over 14 months, and even 
pictures of different localities in the 
States look good to us now.” 


He Wants to Fly a Grumman 
“Here I am just six months from 
home,” writes Ark CADET NORMAN 
Huuincs; Jr., on leave from the First 
National Bank of Tulsa to earn his 
wings. “It seems like a year,” he says. 


December 1943 


When the nation’s 
“WHITE HOUSE” 


W: EN William McKinley was assassinated at the Pan-American 
Exposition here, Vice-President Theodore Roosevelt took the oath 
as President, Sept. 14, 1901, at the Wilcox Mansion. It was admin- 
istered by Federal Judge John R. Hazel, a Buffalonian now 82 years 
old. Those present included Chauncey Depew, Elihu Root, Secretary 
of State, and a Princeton Professor —Woodrow Wilson. The house. 
still standing, was our country’s “White House”, a temporary but 
truly historical distinction. 


As in 1901, the Marine Trust Compaiiy is still “Buffalo’s oldest and 
largest commercial bank”. Having grown with the great Niagara 
Frontier, this institution is conversant with the area’s largest indus- 
tries and firms. Through our 19 affiliations you are offered the ser- 
vice of 20 banks and their 89 offices in 38 New York State communi- 
ties. Our service is careful, thorough and prompt and in keeping 
with the integrity and reliability of this 93 year old institution. 


MARINE TRUST COMPANY 
OF BUFFALO 


A Marine Midland Bank 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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“However one doesn’t get bored because 
of the constant activity. The only gripe 
I have is the climate, so damp you’re 
constantly ‘all wet!’ 

“Our class was transferred to instru- 
ment or blind flying today. Our home 
base is an outlying field and it doesn’t 
have the luxuries of the main station 
(air-conditioned movie theatre and 
ground school building). But it is one 
more step toward the end of training. 
By the way, I was picked for fighter 
planes and hope to fly one of the new 
Grumman fighters that are supposed 
to be the hottest things in the air. That’s 
about four months away, however, and 


anything can happen in four months’ 
time. 

“This instrument flying is no snap. 
You are sitting under a hood and have 
to figure out a pattern on the ground 
using air speeds, angle of bank, minutes 
on course, etc. My instructor says every- 
one does horrible on their first try so 
it didn’t bother me much. (Once I had 
the plane on its back and couldn’t 
figure out what was wrong.) 

“On our days off we go swimming in 
the sea. It’s beautiful there; one can 
acquire a crimson tan in no time (I 
look three shades redder than la berled 
lobster).”’ 


AMERICAN TRUST 


MANY BANKING | 
OFFICES 


COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE: SAN FRANCISCO 


Statement of Condition 


AT THE CLOSE OF BUSINESS OCTOBER 18, 1943 
Resources 


Cash on Hand and in Banks 

U. S. Government Bonds and Notes 
State, County and Municipal Bonds 
Other Bonds and Securities 

Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 
Loans and Discounts 


Bank Premises and Equipment 
Other Real Estate 


$129,621,761.38 
288,245,126.50 
28,753,434.48 
18,322,658.17 


,000.00 
171,598,973.19 
5,659,761.21 
67,721.22 


Customers’ Liability under Letters of Credit 


and Acceptances 


Accrued Interest Receivable and Other Assets 


Total Resources 


4,134,809.28 
1,685,525.61 


$648,659,771.04 


Liabilities 


Deposits 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes, Etc. 
Capital Stock 

Preferred 


Held by more than 2000 stockholders 


Common . 


Held by more than 4000 stockholders 


Surplus 
Undivided Profits 


Total Liabilities 


to secure U. 


S. Government War Loan Deposits of $70,849,465 


$615,917,783.11 
4,158,937.41 
2,423,987.38 


$648,659,771.04 


United States Government and other securities carried at $110,575,719.71 are pledged 


.64 and other public 


funds and trust deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Frazer A. Bailey 
Wakefield Baker 
Kenneth K. Bechtel 
Edward H. Clark 
Colbert Coldwell 
Peter Cook, Jr. 


Paul L. Davies 
Charles Elsey 

B. R. Funsten 
Leonard C. Hammond 
Henry Q. Hawes 

J. R. Knowland 


Ben F. 


Daniel E Koshland 
D. Lapham 


J. W. Mailliard, Jr. 
C. O. G. Miller 
— 

. Montgom 
Herman Phleger 


. Lewin 
ames K. Lochead 
. B. McCargar 
ohn D. McKee 
oolner 


Member Federal Reserve System: Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR SAVINGS BOND 
FOR SALE AT ALL OFFICES 


AND STAMPS 


Lewis F. Gordon, left, vice-president, Citi- 
zens & Southern National Bank, Atlanta, 
is the new president of the Financial Ad- 
vertisers Association. With him in the picture 
is Mark A. Brown, vice-president of the 
Harris Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago 


Centenarian Banker 


J. P. Farr, chairman of the Mankato 
(Kansas) National Bank, who had been 
called the “dean of American bankers,” 
died recently at the age of 100. 

Mr. Farr, whose 100th birthday was 
celebrated by the entire city of Mankato 
last June 15, had been connected with 
the bank for more than half a century. 

“He was believed to be the oldest 
active banker in the United States,” 
said the Smith County Pioneer, of Smith 
Center, Kansas, in commenting on his 
death, “and seldom missed a working 
day. It is said he went to his office every 
day up until his death and wrote all the 
chattel mortgages in long hand. The 
aged banker, a veteran of the Civil War, 
came to Kansas in 1886 and purchased 
the Mankato bank, and has ever since 
been active in the development of the 
community.” 


Have You Heard? 


RoBERT O. BONNELL, president of the 
Public Bank of Maryland, is chairman 
of the Baltimore commission that is 
charged with preparing a practical 
program for developing that city’s 
airport to meet the needs of the future. 

FRANK J. NEVILLE has been ap- 
pointed controller of the Live Stock 
National Bank, Chicago. Mr. NEVILLE 
started his banking career as an 
accountant with the Bank of Ottawa. 

Puitie N. Peterson has been elected 
president of The Third National Bank 
of Rockford, Illinois, succeeding the 
late George C. Spafford. Mr. PETERSON 
was vice-president of the bank for 10 
years. That position has been filled by 
WALTER D. WILLIAMs, a director. 


BANKING 
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income and savings, and upon borrow- 
ings and only thirdly, and in much 
lesser proportion, upon the use of War 
Bonds. A few of the tabulations pub- 
lished for Albert Lea show figures for 
these categories. 

These are the answers the people of 
Albert Lea have given as to how they 
propose to make payments for the pur- 
chases of goods they want to make after 
the war when our industrial economy 
can again produce for welfare instead 
of for warfare. 


Ix ADDITION to securing these measures 
of post-war purchasing power and pur- 
chases to be made after the war together 
with methods of financing such pur- 
chases certain other investigations were 
made. One of these involved an estimate 
of the farm income of Freeborn County 
—the trade area for Albert Lea. Another 
estimate was that for the public em- 
ployment that would be provided. In 
the case of the post-war farm income the 
local agricultural committee exercised 
its best judgment in light of the volume 
of agricultural production that ap- 
peared maintainable and the price situa- 
tion partially as it might be affected by 
certain assurances as to agricultural 
prices contained in wartime legislation. 
It is interesting to observe that the 
volume of public employment (also 
investigated) was extremely small, re- 
vealing to the people of Albert Lea the 
great dependence for post-war employ- 
ment that must be placed upon private 
manufacturing, trade and distribution, 
and service employers in the com- 
munity. 

After these facts were uncovered the 
larger employers of Albert Lea made 
their estimates of the volume of their 
payrolls and employment that they 
were planning for after the war. In this 


“Have you any ration books?” 


Watch Where You’re Growing 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22) 


“secondary employment” so largely 
depends. 

With these facts all of Albert Lea’s 
employers completed figures for the 
post-war employment they believed they 
would be able to provide. These figures 
have been extremely encouraging with 
respect to securing for Albert Lea the 
highest level peacetime employment the 
community has ever had and a level of 
employment that it is believed can be 
increased by further effort to provide 
jobs for the largest labor force the 
community has ever had. The business 
men and bankers of Albert Lea are also 
continuing their investigations to find 
ways and means. 


way the estimates of post-war employ- 
ment that were made by the 450 
secondary employers in the community 
could be based upon a common set of 
facts for the community and measured 
by the community. These facts in- 
cluded knowledge as to the liquid posi- 
tion, the large volume of post-war 
purchases contemplated, the amount of 
estimated post-war income of agricul- 
ture, the amount of public employment 
and the amount of payrolls of the larger 
industries in the community upon which 


For mere vengeance 


I would do nothing. 


This nation is too 


great to look for mere 


revenge. But for the 


security of the future 


I would do everything.” 


— James A. Garfield 
1865 
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THE 
NEw YORK TRUST 
COMPANY 
Capital Funds . $45,000,000 


I00 BROADWAY 


MADISON AVENUE 
AND 40TH STREET 


TEN 
ROCKEFELLER 
PLAZA 


Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


ESTABLISHED 


126 years experience of all phases 
of development in Australasia enable 
this Bank to offer the most 
comprehensive service to traders, 
investors and travellers 


Head Office: Sydney 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


General Manager : 
SIR ALFRED C. DAVIDSON, K.B.E. 


London Offices : 
29, Threadneedle Street, E.C. 3. 
47, Berkeley Square, W. 1. 


Agency arrangements with Banks 
throughout the World 


(Incorporated in New South Wales with 
Limited Liability.) 


The Elements of Banking 
I. DEPOSITS 


. This material, intended primarily for 
BANKING’S sizable group of student read- 
ers, ts taken from the American Institute 
of Banking’s textbook, ‘‘ Fundamentals 
of Banking” (pages 60-65, Chapter IV). 


HE law defines three kinds of de- 

posits: general, special, and specific. 
In commercial banking terminology, 
“deposit’’ ordinarily refers to a general 
deposit and means a sum of money or 
credit left with a bank to be used accord- 
ing to banking practice. Banking prac- 
tice, in simple terms, means that after 
the required reserves have been set 
aside, the bank can hold the remaining 
funds as cash in its own vaults, can 
lend them, can invest them, or can 
use them in any way permitted by 
banking law... . 

The term deposits is also used in 
commercial banking to mean balances 
due customers. When a banker speaks 
of ‘‘commercial deposits” or ‘savings 
deposits,” he means the total funds 
due the bank’s customers by the com- 
mercial department or by the savings 
department, as the case may be... . 

Deposits are received by a bank 
through four channels: 

(1) Receiving tellers (deposits left 
by customers in person or by their 
representatives); (2) mail and special 
messengers; (3) telegraph transfers; 
(4) bank departments (interdepart- 
mental credits)... . 


Use of Deposits 


the extent that a bank can attract 
deposits, whether they consist of cash 
or of checks drawn on other banks or 
of credits resulting from the bank’s 
loans, it can increase its volume of 
earning assets and hence its income. 
Earning assets consist of the loans and 
investments in which bank funds are 
employed. Interest on loans and in- 
vestments is generally the main source 
of a commercial bank’s income. 
Deposits received from customers 
supply the greater portion of the funds 
that go into earning assets. Capital 
and surplus, though substantial in 
amount, are usually small in com- 
parison with total deposits. . . . 


Classification of Deposits 


Deereve (that is, balances to the 
credit of customers) are ordinarily clas- 
sified as follows: 


(1) Source of the deposit, (a) public 
funds; (b) private funds. 

(2) Terms of withdrawal, (a) demand 
deposits; (b) time deposits. . . . 


Public—Private Deposits 


J HE Federal Government and its sub- 
divisions, the states, and the various 
political subdivisions of the states . . 
furnish what are termed public funds. 
Deposits from individuals, partner- 
ships, corporations, and associations 
are called private funds. 

. . . A bank assumes that private 
depositors, . . . will maintain fairly 
steady balances since their deposits 
for the most part arise out of business 
transactions. The balances of public 
depositors, in contrast, are subject to 
wide fluctuations. . . . Furthermore, 
public funds often require the posting 
of surety bonds or securities, while this 
is generally prohibited in the case of 
private demand deposits. . . . 


Demand—Time Deposits 


A demand deposit is one which the 
customer has the right to call for (or 
demand), either in part or in full, at 
any time upon presenting a properly 
written order... . 

A time deposit is one from which the 
customer has the right to withdraw 
funds at a specified date 30 or more 
days in the future or from which, if 
the bank so requires, the customer may 
withdraw funds only by giving the 
bank written notice 30 or more days 
in advance of the contemplated with- 
drawal... . 

The relative inactivity of time de- 
posits and . . . written notice prior to 
withdrawal make it possible for these 
funds to be placed in longer term in- 
vestments than is the case with demand 
deposits. ... 

One important distinction between 
time deposits and demand deposits is 
in the matter of required reserves . . . 
for members of the Federal Reserve 
System the minimum legal reserve 
against time deposits is 3%, while the 
minimum legal reserve against demand 
deposits is 13%, 10%, or 7%, depend- 
ing . . .”” (on classification. Ep.) 

Another important distinction be- 
tween time deposits and demand de- 
posits is in the regulation of interest on 
balances. . . .”” (Governed by Banking 
Acts of 1933 and 1935. Ep.) 
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Deposits 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25) 


it is selling, bank deposits will tend to 
move out and the local banks will Jose 
reserves. On the other hand, if his com- 
munity is selling to other areas more 
than it buys, local reserves will rise. 

It is pertinent, therefore, to inquire 
whether the community is accumulating 
shortages in goods and equipment which 
must be purchased elsewhere. Will the 
local war plants be abandened? If not, 
how rapidly can they reconvert? When 
they are reconverted, what potential de- 
mand will exist for their peacetime 
products? If they are converted to new 
uses, what will be the prospects and 
how will they be financed? If some part 
of the population moves out, where will 
it go? How many of those who remain 
are apt to be temporarily on relief? 

A detailed study of the bank’s ac- 
counts should shed some light on those 
which will remain and those which will 
be wholly or partially withdrawn. The 
chances are that a great many banks, 
perhaps the majority, can look forward 
to retaining deposits from two to three 
times as large as those in existence at 
the beginning of the war. Some banks 
will retain more and some less. It should 
be noted that deposits which arise out 
of war financing are gradually diffused 
throughout the banking structure as 
war workers purchase goods and services 
from areas not directly engaged in war 
production. It will not be easy to re- 
verse this distribution and in any case 
the process is not likely to be rapid. 

We need information and not fear. We 
need to study our community, our de- 
positors and our bank. This will take 
effort, a far more arduous undertaking 
than some bankers will care to make. 
The other day a banker reported that 
the junior officers in his institution had 
made a survey of every lending prospect 
in the entire city. They had a complete 
list of enterprises, large and small, from 
their local chamber of commerce. They 
had made some general estimates of the 
volume of business now transacted and 
the post-war prospects. They were 
getting ready! 

The deposit bulge is no cause for re- 
joicing; it represents an unparalleled 
expansion of purchasing power arising 
out of the necessities of war. War ex- 
penditures are not productive in the 
economic sense, but if we are realistic 
about the debt, the deposits, the cur- 
rency bulge and all other war finance 
phenomena, we need have no fear when 
the deposit shift gets under way. It is 
not too soon to anticipate the post-war 
adjustments. 


December 11943 


Accounts Receivable 


(CoNTINUED FROM PAGE 29) 
effort to the revision of their policy 
forms and services, in keeping with 
changing commercial needs. A modern 
credit insurance policy can be written to 
give adequate protection at moderate 
rates to almost every type of business 
except those involving consumer credit. 

It seems to be incontrovertible that 
the cost of insurance company protec- 
tion to the average business against loss 
from bad accounts is much lower than 
that of a factor’s guarantee; in fact, 


insurance company premiums run any- 
where from as much as one-half to as 
low as one-tenth of the factoring com- 
mission. The percentage of premiums to 
sales ranges from a high of one-half of 
1 per cent to a low of one-thirtieth of 
1 per cent but the average is one-fifth 
to one-tenth of 1 per cent. 

There are certain elements, however, 
entering into an insurance arrangement 
which do not make it strictly compara- 
ble with factoring. These elements will 
be considered in an article next month. 


RED/0 WARTIME NEEDS 


FULTON 


CORRES PONDEN T SE RVICE 


THE BASIC POLICIES of this organization have continued 


as originally established with such moderate changes as have 


been occasioned by the passage of time and the development 


of new external conditions. Essentially, they reflect a concep- 


tion of investment that puts income above increment and 


principal above profit. 


CHICAGO, 201 S. LASALLE STREET «+ 


NEW YORK, 35 WALL STREET 


AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


HALSEY, STUART &CO. 


INC. 
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DEMOUNTABLE 
HOSPITALS 


of Douglas Fir Plywood’s 
hundreds of war uses! 


@ Following close behind our soldiers on the fighting fronts 
are scores of demountable hospitals built of Douglas Fir Ply- 
wood by National Housing Company of Dallas, Texas. Because 
these sturdy, lightweight, easy-to-clean units can be quickly 
taken down, transported to a new location and re-erected, 
they are doing much to speed and facilitate the all-important 
work of the Medical Corps .. . It is service like this now that 
will make Douglas Fir Plywood more useful to you after Vic- 
tory than ever before! 


OTHER HOSPITAL USES: 


The U-shaped ends of this hospital bed 
cradle are sawed from durable Douglas 
Fir Plywood. 


This temporary 
splint for broken 
legs is made 
of plywood. 


TO HELP SPEED 
VICTORY 
the Douglas Fir 
Plywood Industry 
is devoting its en- 
tire capacity to 
war production. 
We know this pro- 
gram has your 
approval. 


DOUGLAS FIR 


PLYWOOD 


Real Lumber 
MADE LARGER, LIGHTER 


SPLIT - PROOF 
STRONGER 


NEW WAR USE FOLDER gives 
a photographic review of many 
of the ways this Miracle Wood 
is serving our Armed Forces. 
Write for your free copy. Doug- 
las Fir Plywood Association, 
Tacoma, Washington. 


North of the 
Border 


ORE money was subscribed in the recently concluded 
M Fifth Victory Loan campaign than ever before in 
Canada’s history. The record objective of $1,200 
million was exceeded by more than $170 million within the 
estimated period of three weeks. 

This is the seventh time that the Government has ap- 
pealed to the people to lend their savings to finance the war 
effort. The result is that a total of $5,700 million has been 
raised by voluntary public subscription in addition to the 
huge sums collected in the form of taxes, compulsory sav- 
ings, and war savings certificates and stamps. This is an 
average of $475 for every Canadian man, woman and child. 

In the current fiscal year only 45 per cent of the estimated 
expenditure on ordinary account and for war purposes will be 
met from tax revenue compared with approximately 50 per 
cent last year. Loans, therefore, assume an ever increasing 
importance in balancing the national budget. 

Included in the outlay planned for 1943-44 is the sum of 
$1,000 million to cover Canada’s commitments for lease- 
lend assistance to the United Nations. The Dominion is now 
a direct party to a protocol setting out the munitions, war 
materials and supplies to be furnished to Russia by the 
United States, the United Kingdom as well as Canada dur- 
ing the year ending July 1, 1944. Until now, shipments were 
included in those made by the United Kingdom, or in some 
cases, by the United States. Last year equipment and sup- 
piles to the value of $1,000 million were handed over to the 
mother country gratuitously in addition to previous financial 
aid aggregating more than $2,400 million in the form of ad- 
vances and interest-free loans. 

The Mutual Aid Act, passed by the Canadian Parliament 
in May, provides for the dispatch of lease-lend equipment 
and supplies direct to all the United Nations on the basis of 
“strategic need.” The Canadian Mutual Aid Board, com- 
posed of five cabinet ministers, decides where supplies are to 
be sent. For example, wheat shipments to Greece, begun in 
1942 as a gift from the Canadian people, are being continued 
and have now exceeded seven million bushels. Under the 
provisions of the Mutual Aid Act war materials and food- 
stuffs for which allied nations are unable to pay are for- 
warded on a lease-lend basis. Assistance is offered with few 
restrictions but reciprocal aid*in the form of services or sup- 
plies will be accepted when available. 

An agreement with each nation defines the terms and con- 
ditions under which supplies are released. (Canada has never 
utilized American lease-lend facilities but has paid for the 
vast quantity of equipment and supplies purchased south 
of the border.) Under this plan there will be no accumulation 
of debts requiring settlement in the post-war period. More 
than two thirds of the Dominion’s weekly production of 
munitions, valued at $55 million, is going to the forces of the 
United Nations in the United Kingdom, the United States, 
Russia, India, Africa and the Pacific theatre of war, either 
by purchase or in the form of lease-lend. 

A CANADIAN CORRESPONDENT 
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Trust Conclave 


first trust conclave of represen- 
tatives of the Mexican Bankers As- 
sociation with counsel and officers of 
the Mercantile-Commerce Bank and 
Trust Company of St. Louis was held 
at the bank on November 8-10. 

The program, divided into six ses- 
sions, covered many phases of trust 
service. One of the speakers was Gilbert 
T. Stephenson, Director of Trust Re- 
search, The Graduate School of Bank- 
ing, conducted by the American Bankers 
Association at Rutgers University. 


“Locally Needed” Banks 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 38) 


officially designated as needed is bound 
to be a notch or two higher than that 
of people whose occupational relation- 
ship to the war effort is left undefined. 

In spite of these apparent benefits, 
however, many employers have re- 
frained from applying for a locally 
needed rating because of a feeling that 
“observing WMC policies with respect 
to utilization of local sources of labor 
supply, hiring specifications, employ- 
ment of people at their highest skills, 
and upgrading of trainable employees” 
would result in complications detri- 
mental to operating their business. 

This feeling may be fully justified in 
some lines of endeavor but, so far at 
any rate, it seems to have little justi- 
fication in the banking field. In those 
cities where banks have already been 
declared locally needed the bankers ap- 
parently are having relatively minor 
trouble in conforming to the WMC’s 
labor utilization policies and regula- 
tions. Most of those bankers are of the 
opinion that the advantages outweigh 
the disadvantages. 

On the basis of this experience it 
would appear desirable for banks in 
other stringency areas at least to test out 
their area manpower directors on the 
possibility of obtaining a locally needed 
rating for financial institutions which 
can present a reasonably strong case to 
the effect that they are contributing 
directly to the war effort; that they are 
necessary to the welfare and safety of 
their community; that they are having 
great difficulty in maintaining man- 


power sufficient to meet minimum . 


public service demands; and that they 
have extended their workweek as far as 
their operations will permit and as far 
as is consistent with efficient and 
economical use of their equipment and 
working force. 


December 1943 


One of the meetings of the Mexican bankers at the Mercantile-Commerce Bank 
and Trust Company of St. Louis 
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In your own war 
against “Bottlenecks” 


Today, a bank’s value to its cor- 
4 respondent banks rests largely 

upon its ability to handle diffi- 
cult assignments. Consult your friends about 
their experiences with this strong, forward- 
looking New England bank. You'll find that 
the Shawmut has a reputation for “find- 
ing the way.” Your inquiry is invited. 


The National 
Shawmut Bank 


40 Water Street, Boston 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


ASK THE 
Shawmut 


SS SS 


Out-of-Town Banks 


Out-of-town banks and bankers will find here 
complete banking facilities for prompt and 
economical handling of accounts in Chicago. We 


would appreciate the opportunity of serving you. 


Crry Narionat Bank 


AND TRUST COMPANY of Chicage 


208 SOUTH LASALLE STREET 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 
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Post-War Promotion Opportunities 


Mr. KNEEBONE is Western Advertis- 
ing Manager of BANKING, with head- 
quarters at Chicago. 


fact bankers are participants in 
practically all forms of business, 
through the use of one or more of 
their available services, makes the prob- 


N PARTS of the South Sea Islands it is 
believed that the sea is responsible for 
man’s success or failure. Sailing, therefore, 
is intimately connected with spirit in- 
fluences, and sacrifices are made that safe 


passage may be assured. 


These sacrifices are made near dangerous 
rocks or other hazards. Usually a fowl’s 
feather or a tuft of pig’s hair from the cargo 
is offered —sometimes a bit of food. The 
evil spirits are thereby propitiated in any 
danger at sea by the offerings cast to them 


among the waves. 


Those we call uncivilized in many parts 
of the world still offer sacrifices to the 
spirits that destruction of life and property 
may not befall them. This practice—which 
literally embodies the payment of a pre- 
mium to prevent ill fortune—may well be 
interpreted as the basis for our modern 
custom of paying an insurance premium 


to indemnify against loss. 


ROBERT W. KNEEBONE 


lem of post-war planning of utmost im- 
portance. In fact it is only by such 
planning now that a public relations 
and advertising program can properly 
be pointed to give the banks the oppor- 
tunity to extend the aid which will be 
so urgently needed then. 

More than once leaders of industry 


National Union 


and Birmingham 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


PITTSBURGH 


PENNSYLVANIA 


any 


have said that America’s economic fu- 
ture lies in the capacity for our manu- 
facturers now engaged in war work to 
convert quickly to peacetime produc- 
tion and in the full understanding and 
appreciation of their problems by the 
bankers, who will be called upon to 
furnish the financial needs of these or- 
ganizations. 

Post-war planning by induatry en- 
compasses a study of the products to be 
made and the capacity for quick pro- 
duction with existing plants and ma- 
chinery, or by the fastest possible and 
least costly conversionary operations. 
Product study must be accompanied by 
careful market analysis, examination of 
distribution facilities and study of pub- 
lic demand. 

Here is an neneuniiins procedure some 
bankers are following in order to be in 
position to render the greatest possible 
service when the fighting stops and we 
are able to get back into regular peace- 
time production. All accounts, where 
deposits exceed $10,000, are listed. The 
depositors are limited to businesses pro- 
ducing any kind of goods or services 
offered for sale. Particular attention is 
paid to companies now doing war work, 
where conversion will be necessary. 
These companies will present extra, and 
in some cases complicated, financial 
problems due to the time it will take to 
work out the war contracts, which will 
be promptly canceled at the termina- 
tion of hostilities. These accounts are 
assigned to officers of the bank and 
personal calls are made on the officers of 
these businesses. The calls are solely for 
the purpose of ascertaining the post-war 
thinking and planning of the particular 
business. 


Inoureres are made to learn what the 
company plans to make after the war— 
how this product can be produced on 
existing machinery and whether a con- 
version problem will have to be met. 
Markets are discussed, as well as dis- 
tribution plans. The banker endeavors 
to learn just what methods have been 
employed to test the readiness of the 
market to absorb the product, if it is one 
that does not have a recognized ac- 
ceptance. The outlets through which 
the distribution will be made are gauged. 
In fact every effort is made to know the 
complete story. 
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NASHVILLE 


A KEY CITY IN THE 
CENTRAL SOUTH 


Bankers 
and Industrialists 


Will find their relations with 
this bank helpful in the effi- 
cient handling of their bank- 
ing business in this inner 
defense area. We invite an 
opportunity to serve you. 


A Key Bank in the Central 
South with resources over 
135 Million Dollars 


“AMERICAN 
NATIONAL 


INSIST ON 


farsons 
faper 


FOR YOUR 


Forms 
Records 
Stationery 

Superior Quality 
MADE FROM COTTON FIBERS 


Ask your Printer for Samples 


of these fine grade Papers 


PARSONS PAPER CO. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


HOLYOKE - 


Such a procedure has led some of 
the companies approached to invite 
the bankers’ cooperation in their plans. 
Almost without exception, the reaction 
to such calls has been most enthusiastic. 
Many of the business men called upon 
have had dramatized the part the bank- 
ers must play. They have confidence, 
when such a procedure is followed, that 
every effort is being made, not only to 
understand the production and distri- 
bution problems of the manufacturer, 
but also to be ready to render intelli- 
gent bank service when the need arises. 


Tz information gained in these in- 
terviews is placed in report form in a 
special post-war file or incorporated in 
the information already on hand on the 
company. It serves as the basis for dis- 
cussion at officer meetings at which the 
future financial needs of the customer 
can be studied. In many cases it has 
led to immediate opportunities to ex- 
tend additional or new bank credit. 

Such careful analysis of the credit 
opportunities of the post-war period can- 
not help determining in large measure 
the direction of the bank’s public rela- 
tions program for the future as it affects 
this phase of the operation. It alsomakes 
the predetermination of the slant ad- 
vertising must take, a more certain one. 
Such advertising of basic, community 
affecting, post-war problems will aid any 
bank in meeting them squarely and 
eliminating chance from the advertising 
and public relations program. 


Consumer Goods 


Survey 


nationwide consumer survey for the 
Office of Civilian Requirements by 
the Bureau of the Census was started 
November 7. Census enumerators under- 
took to visit 7,000 households to ask 
civilians about the availability of 115 
types of goods and services used in 
homes and on farms. 

The survey provides a cross-section 
of the entire United States, embracing 
in proportion every geographic area, 
every income group, and every type of 
worker. 

The information obtained in the na- 
tional survey will be analyzed to find 
out to what extent shortages and other 


- consumer problems are causing actual 


hardship, what products now in short 
supply are most needed, whether the 
available supply of consumer goods is 
being distributed fairly, and the quan- 
tity and condition of durable goods 
now in the hands of consumers. 


DO YOU NEED 
this EXECUTIVE? 


In a Bank or Business? 


Mature banker with 
wide contacts. Vast ex- 
perience in business 
analysis. Legislative 
experience. Pleasant 
personality, finest ref- 
erences, excellent 
health. 
* 


Write in confidence to Box 
X, care of BANKING, 22 East 
AOth Street, New York City, 
16, New York. 


TO THE TRUST DEPARTMENTS 


of BANKS handling 
REAL ESTATE 


OrteN in the liquidation of an estate 
out-of-town properties offer problems. 
With field representatives of long ex- 
perience in 16 states, we are prepared to 
work closely with the Trust Depart- 
ment by giving complete appraisal, 
sales or management service. 

Many banks find our scientific re- 
ports of invaluable assistance, in these 
days, to determine the best plan of pro- 
cedure in the liquidation of a trust. 

We operate in Ala., Ark., Ga., 
Iowa, Kan., La., Miss., 

Mich., Minn., Mo., Neb., 


N. Dak., Okla., S. Car., 
Tenn., and Texas, 

For further details wire, 
write or phone our nearest 
office. 


UNITED 


Service and Research, Inc. 
81 Madison Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 


Realtors 


Offices: Terminal Bidg., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Metropolitan Bank Blidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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EXPERT HELP ON YOUR 
ESTATE TAX PROBLEMS 


MONTGOMERY'S 


FEDERAL TAXES ON 
ESTATES, TRUSTS AND 
GIFTS, 1943-44 


Protective tax-plannin; 
gomery offers is need 


guidance of the kind Mont- 
today as never before. That is 


why this A-To-Z volume is, as Trusts and Estates 
comments, “ virtually indispensable to the estate attor- 
ney, the tax accountant, the trust officer, the property 
owner, the executor or administrator.” 


Combines Lew with Experience 


Based on 


years of varied, professional experi- 


ence, this handbook tells what may and may not be 
done to ease taxes; shows what can be accomplished 
by intelligent estate planning, how to handle specific 


estate matters with an eye on their tax effects. 


In any 


legal or accounting question, the effects of federal 
income tax, gift tax and estate tax are coordina 
in such a way that methods of arriving at correct 


minimums are 
or 


sending us an order 
publication. 


(Ready in December) 


indicated. We suggest your 
shipment immediately upon 


Price: $7.50 


Your Other 


SOUND POLICIES 
FOR BANK 
MANAGEMENT 


by 
Robert G. Rodkey 


Bank 
blems that 


ind yields; 
nin capital margins; 
services hich banks can 
no furnish without 
charge; et Price: $4 


BANK AUDITS AND 
EXAMINATIONS 
by 
John |. Millet, C.P.A. 


A standard work for 15 
years, now completely 
revised and modernized. 
Treats exhaustively of 
procedures to follow in 
planning and conducting 
apn audit, from start to 
finish. Tells what to cover 
and why; how to spot and 


tion. Offers specific 
ideas on internal control 
to protect the bank’s 
interests. 

Price: $6 


FEDERAL TAXES ON 
CORPORATIONS 
1943-44 
by 
Robert H. Montgomery 


22nd year of publication. 
Helps you determine a 
company’s tax position 
and strategy; offers leads 
on specific problems. Con- 
tains the bed-rock princi- 
ples culled from thousands 
of corporation tax cases, 
rulings, decisions. Helps 
you arrive at your correct 
minimum tax. Condensed 
for quick, easy reference. 
Two Volumes Price: $15 


ACCOUNTANTS’ 
HANDBOOK 
3rd Edition 


Edited 
W. A. 


Standard 20 years, 
this valuable is 
now completely remade 
and improved. “Otters the 
latest ici 


sections, pages, 

6,000 index references 

covering meth- 

ical forms, ex- 

controls, budgets, 

of 90 


every accountant in ame 
burdened 
ice: $7.50 


Place Your Order Now — Address Dept. M-874 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


15 EAST 26 ST., 
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Your. Reading 


Corporate Finances 


THE FINANCING OF LARGE CoRPORA- 
TIONS. By Albert Ralph Koch. National 
Bureau of Economic Research. New 
York. 1943. 141 pp. 


Tins book is one of a series of studies in 
a comprehensive investigation of busi- 
ness financing and banking in the 
United States. The investigation is be- 
ing conducted with grants to the Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research by 
the Association of Reserve City Bank- 
ers and The Rockefeller Foundation of 
New York. The series is under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Ralph A. Young of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Koch analyzes the financing of 
large corporations over a 20-year period 
ending in 1939 and in five major fields — 
manufacturing, trade, railroads, tele- 
phone, and electric light and power 
companies. The corporations included 
are responsible for a great part of all 
business sales, and own a great part of 
all the nation’s business assets. He 
finds that during the period covered, 
corporations provided the major part 
of their own financing and were net 
creditors to the banking community, 
as is shown by the substantial excess 
of industrial deposits over commercial 
loans in all groups excepting meat pack- 
ing and textiles. 

Contrary to general belief, inventory 
holdings in relation to sales changed 
little during the period. Although bank 
loans were much smaller at the end 
than at the beginning of the period, 
they tended to fluctuate with the vol- 
ume of business. The primary source of 
finance for business is funds set aside 
out of gross earnings. These funds 
relative to sales were much less during 
the 1930’s than during the 1920’s, but 
more money was in liquid form in the 
past decade. 

With reference to the theory so preva- 
lent during the depression 30’s that we 
had reached a “mature economy” 
where needs for funds for expansion and 
new development had become inconse- 
quential, Dr. Koch concludes that it was 
not a fundamental shift in business 
financing but rather depressed business 
conditions which led to the accumula- 
tion of savings during the 30’s. 

An associated notion, widely held 
prior to the present war, was that the 
bank loans of large corporations had 
decreased steadily since the early 20’s. 


Actually, since the middle 20’s, the 
findings show, the volume of bank loans 
to large corporations in manufacturing 
and trade, although low, “has fluctu- 
ated with business activity around a 
stable level.” Contrary to the impres- 
sion of many in the banking and invest- 
ment world, during the expansion pe- 
riod of 1933 to 1937, bank loans of large 
corporations — as a source of needed 
new funds — “sustained a greater rela- 
tive increase than any other source of 
funds.” 

Dr. Koch points out that business 
gets its short-term funds from (1) banks, 
(2) mercantile creditors, and (3) miscel- 
laneous sources, chiefly accrued ex- 
penses. “Bank loans,” he concludes, 
“appear to serve a function of con- 
venience rather than of necessity for 
large, profitable, long-lived corpora- 
tions.” Incidentally, the study shows 
that “changes in bank loans of big cor- 
porations do not determine the course 
of all commercial loans of national 
banks.’’ Suppliers are of relatively small 
importance in financing most large 
manufacturing corporations, but of 
some importance for certain large trade 
concerns. 


The New America 


GOVERNMENT AND BusINEss Tomor- 
row: A PuBLIC RELATIONS PROGRAM. 
By Donald R. Richberg. Harper. 192 
pp. $2.50. 


Tae former head of NRA says his book 
is an appeal to owners, managers and 
workers “to examine into the actual 
conditions of life in a modern nation, 
to see the driving necessity for more 
community regulation of individual con- 
duct than ever before.” Also, “it is an 
appeal to the exercise of a people’s judg- 
ment to decide how far government 
supervision of business must go, and 
how far private control must be free 
from political direction or restraint, 
in order to preserve the essentials of 
economic freedom.” 

Mr. Richberg’s ‘‘program” is essen- 
tially a set of ideas rather than prac- 
tices. He offers, among other things, 
“a creed for American business” and 
some conclusions as to the relations of 
business with government. The whole- 
hearted cooperation of intelligent and 
conscientious men would, he says, offer 
the “most inviting prospect of a new 
America.” 


BANKING 
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an ors. 
Designed to stimulate 
reappraisal of 
cies to guarantee liquidity 
and solvency. Deals with: 
difficulties arising from 
decline in short-term com- 
mercial loans and 7 
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handle irregularities; how 
to judge a bank’s condi- 


€ Walt Disney Productions 


Whats the word you think most of | 
at Christmas ? 


— one word men of good will every- 
where associate with Christmas. 

That word is ‘‘Peace. Peace on earth’’... 

There can be no peace this Christmas. Not 
one of us would want the only kind of peace 
there could be, an inconclusive peace. 

But we do want the right kind of peace 
as soon as possible. And this Christmas 
we can help hasten the coming of that 


wonderful day, by making War Bonds 
our chief gift. 

Every Bond you buy brightens the chances 
of a better world than man has ever known. 

How, then, could you possibly give a better 
present than Bonds, Bonds, Bonds? Give them 
to each member of the family. Give them to 
your friends. Give them to everybody—the 
greatest gift of all! 


Give War Bonds for Christmas 


BANKING 


This advertisement prepared under the auspices of the U. S. Treasury Department and the War Advertising Council. 


December 1943 
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Post-War Home 
Club News 


(CoNTINUED FROM PAGE 27) 


All the home-saving advertising of 
the Meriden bank carries the theme: 
Buy War Bonds, or deposit your money 
here and we’ll buy the bonds. There is 
also an attractive brochure, “Your 
Home of Tomorrow,” which whets the 
prospective owner’s interest and ex- 
plains the savings plan. 

The San Francisco Bank, a savings 
institution, offers home ownership as 
the goal of savers in its Treasure House, 
an instalment savings plan. The bank 
believes there is room for both War 
Bonds and homes in America’s nationa! 
economy—bonds for the present, homes 
for the future. 

“Today,” said Marguerite E. Down- 
ing, director of the bank’s advertising, 
“it is essential that each of us start 
preparing for peace. Our bank’s con- 
tribution will be a home building cam- 
paign. For the products of from two to 
three thousand industries go into the 
building of one home. Stimulating these 
industries, enabling them to function on 
a full time basis, will provide employ- 
ment for thousands of men.” 

From Ellis Van Sickle, assistant cash- 
ier of the American State Savings Bank 
at Lansing, Michigan, BANKING got the 
story of an organization somewhat simi- 
lar to the Cumberland club. Mr. Van 
Sickle reports that from 1936 to 1939 his 
bank had a “Home Builders’ Club” 
which met periodically at the bank to 
hear architects, contractors, building 
supply men and FHA representatives 
talk on the problems of home building 
and financing. The attendance was 
gratifying. 

“These meetings were purely inform- 
ative and no one boasted his product 
above all others,” said Mr. Van Sickle. 
“When the angle of financing came up, 
all types of mortgage loans were ana- 
lyzed and discussed, and the borrower 
decided the type best suited to his needs. 

“The meetings were continued until 
it became evident that there would be 
very little more building of houses. 
However, we hope to resume as soon as 


restrictions on building materials are 
lifted.” 


Next month BANKING will make a fur- 
ther report on post-war home building, 
including constructive comments and sug- 
gestions offered by bankers. In the mean- 
time, tf your bank has a home-ownership 
thrift promotion plan, let’s hear about it. 


Methods and Ideas 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 68) 


ing the wartime emergency, and maybe 
he doesn’t. It is a safe wager, neverthe- 
less, that he is just as anxious to cooper- 
ate by changing his banking habits as 
he has perforce done in other directions. 
If he can see better service in a sugges- 
tion that he avoid rush hours and peak 
load days, he is more than likely to 
adopt it. 


Fair & Warmer 


THE WARTIME blackout on weather 
reports did not keep people from talking 
about the weather. Now that the ban 
has been lifted and the meteorologist 
can have his say unrestricted, the 
AMERICAN TRUST ComPANY of San 
Francisco distributes a monthly weather 
map—an elaborate affair which charts 
in colored squares regional forecasts 
for the central and western states. 
Maps give comparative precipitation 
and average temperatures each month 
for 1942-1943. On the reverse side the 
bank usually runs its statement of con- 
dition or some other appropriate copy. 
The monthly weather summary is espe- 
cially appreciated by area farmers. 


104 Stars 


Just THE other day the FARMERS AND 
MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK of Los 
Angeles sent in an ad proof tied in with 
War Bond promotion. It carried a serv- 
ice flag with 104 stars with a shield 
block of copy naming each ex-employee 
with his rank in the Army, Air Corps, 
Marines, Waves, Coast Guard and 
Navy. The main text identified the gold 
star and the silver star as heroes re- 
ported killed or missing; one in a plane 
crash and the other taken prisoner with 
the garrison of Corregidor. In one corner 
of the advertisement was a miniature 
service flag of World War I representing 
the 19 employees of the bank who fought 
in 1918. 

Along the bottom of the ad was this 


P.S.—Please Buy More War Bonds and 
Bring ’Em Back Sooner! 


Study 


A TIMELY study of “the people’s atti- 
tude toward savings” was made re- 
cently by Elmo Roper for the mutual 
savings banks of New York State. 
Three conclusions were reached, based 
on some 2,031 interviews with the man- 
in-the-street. First, the extent to which 
savings banks are used by people in 
lower economic brackets and among the 
labor group are disturbingly low, com- 
pared to the higher economic levels and 
among white collar workers and com- 
pared with their holdings of life insur- 
ance and War Bonds. 

Second, although savings banks have 
more or less shelved the “rainy day” 
theme this purpose is uppermost in most 
savers’ minds. The next most important 
classification Mr. Roper defines as 
“enjoyment uses”—saving for com- 
forts or pleasures which the individual 
is unable to obtain out of his current 
income. The study also reveals that 
there is a fairly high percentage of peo- 
ple who plan to use their savings to 
buy a home or for educational purposes, 
but actual experience in the past has 
shown that these objectives have not 
been attained in the past and that about 
50 per cent of savings withdrawals have 
been for emergency expenditures. 

The third and most significant finding 
is the preponderance of depositors in 
favor of continued systematic savings 
plans after the war, particularly among 
young people, among those of lower eco- 
nomic levels, and among laborers. It is 
demonstrated that nearly everyone be- 
lieves in the principle of saving, and 
that there are definite motives for sav- 
ing. The desire for systematic saving 
seems to be an admission on the part 
of those interviewed that they are una- 
ble to accomplish much of a goal alone. 


The Farmers Na- 
tional Bank, Salinas, 
4 Kansas, opens Camp 
Phillips facility. 
Post Commander 
Col. Howard J. Lis- 
ton shakes hands 
with President 
J. R. Geis 
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“Now, if we 
were only 
staying 
at 

THE ROOSEVELT” 


When you stop at The Roosevelt you 
don't risk getting marooned like this. 
For you'll be within walking range of 
Manhattan's Midtown activities. Direct 
passageway from Grand Central Ter- 
minal to hotel lobby. A reservation at 
The Roosevelt liquidates a lot of bother. 
Rooms with bath from $4.50. 


THE ROOSEVELT 


Robert P. Williford, General Manager 
MADISON AVE. AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 


—A Hilton Hotel— 


OTHER HILTON HOTELS FROM COAST TO COAST: 
TEXAS, Abilene, El Paso, Longview, Lubbock, Plainview; 
NEW MEXICO, Albuquerque; CALIFORNIA, Long Beach, 
los Angeles, The Town House; MEXICO, Chihuahua, 
The Palacio Hilton. Hilton Hotels. C. N. Hilton, President. 
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EDITORIAL 


THE CONDITION OF BUSINESS 


E OUTLOOK. The big if in business today is 
what will happen when the war begins to end. There 
is nothing hypothetical about the question or pre- 

mature in thinking about it, even if the event is some 
distance off, but there are some things puzzling about 
the answer. 

Everyone probably knows fairly well most of the 
things that will happen. 

The Government will quickly cancel a great many 
billions in war contracts, business will start shifting as 
fast as possible to the making and selling of peace goods, 
millions of war workers will find their work no longer 
needed, and farmers will face a declining demand for 
their products, because farming elsewhere will be re- 
sumed. So with abnormally high farm production we 
must certainly expect somewhat lower food prices al! 
around. 

With respect to manufactured consumer goods the 
public will be short of everything under the sun except 
the money to buy things with. There will inevitably be 
some relaxation of price and other controls which would 
bring into the open unsuspected quantities of various 
raw materials and prices would quickly show it. 

There will be a large demand for food and reconstruc- 
tion materials from abroad but this will not last long. 

The Government will look for ways to dispose of some 
huge quantities of practically everything, such as plants, 
equipment and inventories. 

Three Obstacles to Planning. So with all these circum- 
stances connected with the reconversion period ap- 
parently known and fairly certain, what is left to explain 
the chronic fidgeting that afflicts business? 

There are at least three main obstacles to forth- 
right post-war thinking by business. One, of course, 
is that along with everyone in the world it is completely 
in the dark about when the war will end. Anything can 
happen before the war is over and may. 

A second obstacle is that industry does not know 
exactly how long it will take to shift gears to peace 
business. A particular industry might have a fairly 
good idea about its own problems but that is not enough. 
It is important to know precisely how many months, 
weeks and even days it will take to accomplish the 
change back. 

It is not the farther prospect that is the principal 
headache of the vice-president in charge of post-war 
planning, but the hazards of the transitional months 
immediately following the war. 

Some believe that it does not make much difference 
and that war industries can get the money from the 
banks or some place but the truth is that speed is the 
essential thing in settling war contracts. It touches the 
most vital spot in the whole reconversion operation, 
namely, employment. Some industries might be able 
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to stand the shock while others, notably aviation, will 
run into a period of very low visibility. 

Without some assurance to all of industry right now 
that it can count on fast action in obtaining termination 
payments and avoiding a tieup of capital, two things 
follow. First, the industry becomes less effective cur- 
rently for war production because it must move cau- 
tiously on inventories and everything else. Then, when 
contracts are terminated it has no choice but to cut 
payrolls away down. It takes no crystal ball to show that 
if unemployment gains headway and fear of the future 
takes hold of idle workers, the effect would be to inter- 
fere seriously with the thing we are depending to pull 
us back on the road, namely, a healthy demand for 
peacetime goods. 

In fact, the only real point in all this constant, earnest 
discussion of renegotiation, termination payments and 
other devices like tax relief, is not to get profit for busi- 
ness but rather to make sure there is no breadline inter- 
lude in the transition to peace. 

Fortunately noreal disagreement is apparentanywhere 
regarding the necessity for speed. It is the if’s, and’s, 
but’s and whereas’s that are slowing the machinery. 
One thing sure is that we would be far from ready if 
faced unexpectedly with the end of the war. 

It is only a sidelight but interesting that Army 
and the other contracting officials feel they have not 
been getting too much cooperation from business itself 
in the effort to arrange a satisfactory modus operandi. 

Government Assistance. The third reason why business 
is inclined to hem and haw in its thinking about the 
future is the inability to make up its mind about gov- 
ernment assistance. There is infinite confusion on just 
how far to go in accepting financial cocktails from the 
Government—whether to take them or leave them 
alone. 

Business and banking have gone quite some distance 
along the primrose path of government money and 
guarantees. Collectivism has been seen so often that 
“familiar grows its face” and developments pass un- 
noticed which 10 or 15 years ago would have been recog- 


nized frankly as anything but free enterprise. There is no 


need to cite special proof. The fact is apparent in state- 
ments and actions everywhere having to do with financ- 
ing big business, little business, war and peace business, 
farmers and foreign trade, all without much risk to 
anyone in particular, except to the future. 

Perspective regarding this trend toward collectivism, 
socialism or whatever it is called, has become difficult. 

In times of emergency, when the risk is out of propor- 
tion to any possible profit, it is probably best to socialize 
the losses. In times of peace the same procedure would 
put a definite ceiling on the future because it would 
tend to take the life out of business. 
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¢ If you are in need of Adding Machine Equipment 
you are privileged to enter with the war produc- 
tion board an application on Form PD-1688. 


Call our nearest office for further information. 


As a part of our efforts to manufacture vital war 
supplies we are also building a limited number 


of Adding Machines. 


ALLEN W WALES 


ADDING MACHINE CORPORATION 


444 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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